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Stadium Season 
Inaugural Attracts 
Audience Of 17,000 


By RAYMOND ERICSON 


\LOUDS that held the threat of 
rain on the afternoon of June 28 
appeared in time for the open 

at night of the 34th season of 
Concerts. The favorable 

helped to make the occasion 


ing tl 
Stadium 
weather 


an auspicious one, and an audieng 
estimated at 17,000 assembled 
Lewisolin Stadium. 

As usual, the second hz t the 
concert was preceded bygifef open 
ing-night ceremonies, j vhich Mrs. 


Charles S. Guggenkg§ffer, popularly 
and affectionately known as Minnie 


’ 


was the dominating figure. As chair 
man of the Stadium Concerts Com 
mittee, she welcomed the audience 


and asked them to stand in tribute to 


Sam Lewisohn, honorary chairman 
of tl oncert series for many years, 
who ed last March Harry N 
Wri president of the College of 
the | of New York, which owns 
the lium, pre sented a scroll of 


honor trom the college to Mrs. Guz 


genl er in recognition of her thirt 
yeat service on behalf of the sum 
mer ries The citation reterred to 
her * peccable taste, high standards 
and istent zeal in assuring the 
necessary support for this whole proj 
ect” } to “her great accomplish 
ment which has had educational 
fruit lasting value.” 

Ma r Vincent I Ting llittert, hon 
orar hairman of the committee for 
the { time this vear, described the 
34 year f the Stadium Concerts a 
“a livin proot ol the democratic 


principle in art,” 
tribute to Mrs 


that “she does a man’s size 


and added his own 
Csuggenheimer, saying 
rob as only 
\ in can do it!” 

Before the ceremonies 


were over 


the echo produced at the stadium 
(fortunately not very pronounced in 
the case f music) led to one of Mrs 
Guegenheimer’s inimitable remarks: 
“When | hear myself twice | could 


go mad!” 

\lthough the orchestra for the 
Stadium Concerts is made up, as in 
the past, largely of men from the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, it is 
appearing for the first time under the 
oficial title of Stadium Concerts Sym 
phony Orchestra. Michael Rosenker 
is the concertmaster and Carl Stern 
the principal cellist 

The opening-night program, con 
ducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos, began 
with the National Anthem, for which 
the conductor faced the audience 
Following a forthright, well-propor 
tioned reading of a suite of excerpts 
arranged by Busoni from Mozart's 
Mr. Mitropoulos offered a 
‘onsistently arresting performance of 
Brahm’s First Symphony that was 
particularly beautifully phrased in the 
second and third movements. Some 
ot the shifts in tempo in the first and 


Idomene¢ ; 


lourth movements did not always 
seem smooth, but they did not detract 
Irom an essentially noble and sensi 
live version of the score 


ln the second half of the program 
Mischa Elman appeared as soloist in 
lchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto. Mr 
Elnan’s interpretation of the solo part 
has long been a familiar and notable 
(Continued on page 21) 
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The colonnade at Lewisohn Stadium 


Summer Music Events Begin 


In Chicago And Cincinnati 


Chicago 
By Louis O. PALMER 
UMMER music had its official 


opening for Chicagoans when 

William Steinberg conducted the 
Chicago Symphony in the first concert 
of the 1951 Ravinia Festival season, 
on June 26. Although the new pavil 
ion at Ravinia Park is only two years 
old, it has such excellent acoustics and 
truly elegant lines that only die-hards 
still regret the burning of the old on 
three years ago. The beauty of the 
new pavilion is a challenge to visiting 
conductors to match it in terms of 
music—a challenge that has been suc 
cessfully met on relatively few oc 
casions., 

Mr. Steinberg’s opening program 
seemed scarcely of a festival nature, 
since it included Beethoven's Pastoral 
Symphony, as well as his overture 
The Consecration of the House—a 
work that generally rests in well de 
served oblivion. Under Mr. Stein 
berg’s direction the orchestra played 
them with praiseworthy precision, The 
conductor's penchant for sharp ac 
centuation was overindulged, how 
ever; the strings became somewhat 
oarse in tone, and the performances 
in general sounded labored, 

After the intermission came the 
Suite from Falla’s The Three 
Cornered Hat, and Ravel’s Bolero- 
more sympathetic vehicles for the 
conductor’s dramatic and energetic 
drive. Here, at least, he matched the 
festive mood of his audience 


The second regular feature of sum 
(Continued on page 26) 





Cincinnati 
By Mary LeicuTon 


N June 26, two da 

thirtieth 

Summer 
launched at the 


after the 
season Ot Cincinnati 
Opera had 
Zoological (garden 9 
Johann Strauss’s Kosalinda (Iledet 
maus ) staged at the Cincinnati 
(jarden, a sports arena, as the first in 
a series of indoor operetta presenta 
tions under the opera company’s au 
spices Rosalinda and The Mert 
Widow are being given on alternate 
Tuesday nights throughout the season 
The innovation promptly launched 
a lively debate over the comparative 
merits of the Zoo Pavilion and _ the 
Garden for staging musical produ 
tions An audience of 3,700—1,000 
more than can be seated at the Zoo 
turned up for the Strauss operetta 
As many as 3,700 have attended opera 
at the Zoo, but only when a _ good 
proportion of this number stood. ‘The 
Garden seats 6,000 in all, a capacity 
that could aid in offsetting the finan 
cial troubles of the opera manage 
ment; and of course there would be 
protection from rain. 
But the experiment 
the Garden has its 
drawbacks 
of human 
midity 


be cn 


Was 


revealed that 
special physical 

At the opening the heat 
bodies and the high hu 
caused the chilled cement 
floors (lowering the temperature in 
volved turning on the arena’s ice 
making system) to precipitate a heavy 
dew, and made the atmosphere stuffy 
Five microphones above the stage 
caused many reverberations and some 

(Continued on page 26) 





Reiner And Kapell 
Share Opening Night 


At Robin Hood Dell 


By Max DE SCHAUENSEF 


HE night of June 2 
setting tor the open 


2nd sea 


provided 
an ideal I 4 
of Robin Hood Dell 
son of summer concerts in 
Park. For 48 hours the weather had 
been like a steam bath, with the 


fairmoun 


} + 1 let it 

stant threat of rain, but by late alter 

| fted nid 

noon the wind suddenl ed, and 
the result was a ceiling « cloud 


1 


SKY stretched over the 
torium witl pleasant breeze pour 
down the Dell's green ban} 
Cars he ran watneri n the par 
space idjacent 
in the evening \ Sscris¢ racrTi Y 
prevailed as } 1 nur 
probabl 
into the audit 


plant t idded (;ra 1 
Rusinor and | 
rian Rhapsod 
The atl 
work Sal factor 
sire sed the br: ind pet 
tions, to the 
passages, which became, a 
thick and strident 
Fine weather 
Dell 
Reiner olfere n all 
gran an bene 


detrimet 


econd mm 


played a variegated nosega 
phon favorite \lence 


for A Midsummer Night’s Dre 


Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel, the Lite 
trom | lla’ The Three-(€ ornere 
Hat, the Prelude to Delius’ Irmelu 
and Dukas’s The Sorceret \ppret 
tice. The virtuosic handlin 

diversified fare once more } ¢ M 
Reiner’s exceptional skill in In eld 


The Delius piece was especially t 
ing in its poetic simplicity, provid 
a needed note ot contrast to the 


works on the progran 


energeti | 




















Sibelius Programs Conclude 
Series Of Nordic Festivals 


By Wenpy HALL 
JH vat wes first Sibelius Festi- 


val was held in Helsinki in June. 

Planned quickly, and to some ex- 
tent experimentally, it proved such a 
success that it is intended to make it 
an annual event, to take place in the 
Finnish capital in the same month. It 
was partly conceived as a tourist at- 
traction, and the city’s tourist chief, 
Eero Koroma, was mainly responsible 
for its organization. More impor- 
tantly, it aimed at giving visitors from 
overseas the opportunity of hearing 

Sibelius’ works played by Finns 
against the Finnish background that 
is so essential to their complete un- 
derstanding. 

It was likewise planned to form 
part of a Nordic cultural sequence. 
During four weeks, visitors to the 
Northern countries could take in the 
Grieg Festival at Oslo, the Ballet 
Week at Copenhagen, the perform- 
ances at the eighteenth-century the- 
atre at Drottningholm Castle near 
Stockholm, and the Sibelius Festival. 

The Sibelius Festival consisted of 
eight concerts, given by the Helsinki 
City Orchestra, Finnish Radio Or- 
chestra, and Sibelius String Quartet. 
Eugene Ormandy came from Phila- 
delphia to conduct the opening and 
the third concerts, and Tauno Han- 
nikainen, now back in his own coun- 
try from Chicago, conducted two. 
Jussi Jalas, son-in-law of Sibelius 
and conductor at the Finnish Opera 
House, and Nils-Eric Fougstedt, di- 
rector of the Finnish Radio Orchestra, 
took over the re maining programs. 

While the majority of the soloists 
were Finnish, the organizing commit- 
tee had been from the outset anxious 
to put the festival on an international 
basis. Accordingly, Isaac Stern, of the 
United States, was invited to perform 
the Violin Concerto, and Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, of Sweden, to sing a group of 
Sibelius’ songs. 

The programs included all of 
Sibelius’ symphonies, several sym- 
phonic poems, the string quartet 
Voces Intimae, and various works for 
choir and for solo voice. But the so- 
called “younger” Fimiish composers 
were also represented, and when 
Sibelius was asked to approve the 
general plan and program, he ex- 
pressed special pleasure that their 
works should be played alongside his 
own. Mr. Hannikainen, who is en- 
thusiastic about the idea of the festi- 
val, hopes to see other Finnish com- 
posers represented to a greater extent 
in tuture years. 

Sibelius himself was not present at 
any of the concerts. At 85 he rarely 
leaves his country home, and rarely 
receives guests. However, he promised 
that, as always, he would listen to the 
festival concerts on the radio, and 
quite exceptionally and unexpectedly 
broke his solitude to receive Mr. Or- 
mandy at his home. 


R. ORMANDY scored one of the 

greatest triumphs Helsinki has 
seen for many years. It is a brave 
man who comes to Finland to conduct 
Sibelius. The Finns, even when equip- 
ped with relatively little musical 
knowledge, have very clearly defined 
ideas about the interpretation of their 
great composer. They ask themselves, 
perhaps rightly, whether a man who 
has never been in Finland can catch 
that peculiarly Finnish spirit, that re- 
flection of vastness and solitude, that 
permeates all his music. Before his 
visit, Mr. Ormandy was not known 
in Finland, even through recordings, 
as a Sibelius interpreter. Hence there 
were some misgivings at his choice of 
the First Symphony and Seventh Sym- 
phony for the opening program, and 


4 





of the Fourth Symphony — that 
supreme test of interpretation—for his 
second concert. 

After a couple of rehearsals the 
conductor expressed enthusiastic opin- 
ions about the Helsinki City Orches- 
tra, rating it as one of the five best 
in Europe. It was clear at the opening 
concert that conductor and orchestra 
had established great mutual sym- 
pathy. The First Symphony went 
well; the Seventh Symphony, played 
with beautiful restraint and under- 
standing, went far better. 

But his second concert left his audi- 
ence completely electrified. It opened 
with the Fourth Symphony — the 
“bark bread” symphony. Under Mr. 
Ormandy’s baton its fragmentary 
themes were marvelously welded into 
a whole, and the Tempo largo of the 
third movement had a spell-binding 
and mysterious sonority. 

The Fourth Symphony was fol- 
lowed by the two Kalevala legends, 
The Swan of Tuonela, played with 
all its mournful charm, and Lemmin- 
kainen’s Homecoming, which had a 
dazzling brilliance. Then followed so 
dynamic a performance of Finlandia 
that Mr. Ormandy had to repeat it 
while the entire audience remained 
standing. 

Tauno Hannikainen’s two concerts 
provided an interesting contrast to 
those conducted by Mr. Ormandy. 
The latter kept the orchestra in a 
state of high tension, which brought 
out all the dramatic content of 
Sibelius’ work. Under Mr. Han- 
nikainen the orchestra remained more 
relaxed, and the result was an inter- 
pretation that, if less exciting, had a 
more reflective and perhaps more 
fundamentally Finnish feeling. The 
final movement of the Second Sym- 
phony, which can so easily become 
overcharged with patriotic emotion, 
gained instead a_ certain nobility 
through perfect precision and timing. 
In the Fifth Symphony there was the 
same sense of balance and complete- 
ness, with every lyrical phase counter- 
poised by a hard and _ undramatic 
realism. 

Among the other works of Sibelius 
conducted by Mr. Hannikainen was 
sirth of Fire, for baritone, male 
chorus, and orchestra. This work, so 
rarely heard outside Finland, is par- 
ticularly popular here. 

The level of the other four con- 
certs was uneven and often disappoint- 
ing. Jussi Jalas gave competent read- 
ings of the Sixth Symphony and of 
Li Aulikki Rautawaara, Fin- 
land’s outstanding soprano, delighted 
her audience with six Sibelius songs, 
excelling particularly in the mournful 
little Trois Soeurs Aveugles and the 
cradle song Sav, sav, susa. Her fine 
technique and control prevented the 
slightest element of sentimentality 
from entering into these songs. Jussi 
3joerling, however, was not at his 
best in the group that he sang. 

The great disappointment of the 
festival was the Violin Concerto. The 
Finnish Radio Orchestra falls far be- 
low the high standard of the Hel- 
sinki City Orchestra, and its conduc- 
tor, Nils-Eric Fougstedt, lacks real 
control over it. Mr. Stern was set the 
almost impossible task of playing with 
an orchestra that at moments lost all 
sense of time and wandered off on its 
own devices. In these circumstances 
he could not be criticized for failing 
to give the concerto the primitive 
strength he had, however, conveyed at 
the rehearsal. 

A few of the works by other Fin- 
nish composers that were played at 
the festival were of special interest to 
overseas visitors. One of the most 
successful was Selim Palmgren’s 
piano concerto The Stream, with 








Radio Poll Results 
Deferred Until August 


BECAUSE replies are continuing 
to pour in at a rapid rate, an- 
nouncement of the results of 
Musica America’s Eighth An- 
nual National Radio Poll will not 
be published until the August issue. 








Timo Mikkila as soloist. The pianist 
played with great virtuosity and tech- 
nical brilliance, and Mr. Hannikainen, 
who was conducting, gave consider- 
able dynamism to the interesting har- 
monic variations of themes not in 
themselves outstanding. Presented at 
another concert was Leevi Madetoja’s 
First Symphony — perhaps unwisely 
chosen, since, with its French and 
Russian influences, it is less character- 
istic than his Second Symphony and 
Third Symphony. The more exclu- 
sively modern school was represented 
by Aare Merikanto’s unusual Con- 
certo for Violin, Clarinet, Horn, and 
String Sextet, and by Uuno Klami’s 
Kalevala Suite. 

While the committee concentrated 
only on arranging concerts this year, 
the festival program also included a 
visit to Hameenlinna, where Sibelius 
was born and went to school, and to 
Tuusula, one hour’s journey from 
Helsinki, where he has lived for the 
last fifty years. The trip through the 
countryside and lakes around 
Hameenlinna especially gave visitors 
the opportunity of seeing something 
of the Finnish landscape. 


South Mountain Group 
Begins Summer Concerts 


PitrsFIELD, Mass.— The South 
Mountain Association’s annual series 
of summer concerts got under way 
on June 2 with a recital by Anahid 
and Maro Ajemian, violin and piano 
duo, at the Berkshire Museum, in co- 
operation with the museum. Other 
programs in the series will be given 
by the Juilliard String Quartet, Aug. 
4; the Busch-Serkin Trio, Aug. 26; 
William Masselos, pianist, Sept. 2; 
and the Berkshire String Quartet, 
Sept. 9. A concert in memory of Wil- 
lem Wilieke will be played on Aug. 
10. 


Bach Festival 
At Berea Reaches 
Nineteenth Season 


Berea, Ounto.—The nineteenth an- 
nual Bach Festival at Baldwin-\Val- 
lace College was held on June | and 
2. It seemed the most successful fes. 
tival to date, in programming, per- 
formance, and size of audiences 

An innovation this year was the 
performance by Arthur Loesser of 
the first book of the Well-Tempered 
Clavier—the first twelve preludes and 
fugues being performed on |riday 
and the second twelve on Saturday 

Following this section of the -ched- 
ule each day came the traditional! play- 
ing by a brass choir from Marting 
Tower of several well-loved chi rales 
Beautiful weather permitted the au- 
dience to listen while seated under 
the trees on the lawns of the campus. 
Frederick Ebbs was the able con- 
ductor of the ensemble, whic! has 
been enhanced by the addition of a 
bass trombone this year. 

The late afternoon progra:n on 
Friday offered the Fourth Brinden- 
burg Concerto, splendidly peri rmed 
by the orchestra, with George | ’oinar 
as conductor and violin solois:, and 
Jean Shafer and Dorothy McLcan as 
flute soloists. There followed ( intata 
No. 52, for soprano, Falsche Wet, dir 
trau ich nicht, sung with under-tand- 
ing by Mary Marting Pendel!, and 
Cantata No. 82, for bass-bariton., Ich 
habe genug, stirringly present«| by 
Phillip MacGregor. Mr. Poinar again 
conducted. Completing the program 
was the motet Jesu, Priceless ‘| reas- 
ure, excellently sung by the cap- 
pella choir, directed by Ceci! W. 
Munk, director-elect of the con-erva- 
tory. 

In the evening Mr. Poinar conduct- 
ed the Art of Fugue, in Robert 
Scholz’s orchestration. 

On Saturday the main presentation 
was the B minor Mass, with irold 
Baltz conducting. The soloists were 
Mary Marting Pendell, Belva Nh ibler, 
Glenn Schnittke, and Phillip \ac- 
Gregor. The fine contributions «/{ the 
chorus, orchestra, and soloist made 
this the high point of the festival. 

—ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 





Kansas City Star 


DESERT SONG IN SWOPE PARK 


DREAM became reality when the 

Starlight Theatre, Kansas City’s 
new $1,500,000 municipal open - air 
playhouse, set in a beautifully wooded 
section of Swope Park, opened on 
June 25 with a production of Sigmund 
Romberg’s The Desert Song. An audi- 
ence of 7,500 applauded the composer 
when he entered the orchestra pit to 
conduct an overture specially prepared 
for the occasion. The rest of the per- 
formance was conducted by Roland 
Fiore, musical director of the season. 
The leading singers—Victoria Sherry, 


Brian Sullivan, and Donald Clarke— 
had the support of a gifted cast, 
which included Lucille Page, |xath- 
erine Sergava, and Richard \\ent- 
worth. Richard Burger, of New 
York, is production manager and \Vil- 
liam M. Symon, business manager. 
The remaining operettas for the 
ten-week season include Rio Rita, 
Song of Norway, Roberta, Rose 
Marie, The Chocolate Soldier, Priga- 
doon, Bittersweet, Babes in Toy !and, 

and Naughty Marietta. 
—BLANCHE LeEDEK MAN 
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Edward J. Dent 


The noted English scholar 


celebrates his 75th birthday 


By ArTHUR JACoBs 


O London operatic first night is 
complete unless the tall, lean 





figure of Edward J. Dent is 
seen in the auditorium. It is an un- 
pretentious figure—stooping a little, 
for Dent has been afflicted with deaf- 
ness (a family complaint) over the 
last decade. He moves about unas- 
sumingly, with none of the airs of the 
consciously prominent man. Yet he is 
one of the world’s leading musical 
scholars, and is certainly without a 
peer in Britain. Former professor of 
music at Cambridge University, form- 
er president of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, 


honorary president of the Société In- 
ternationale de Musicologie, linguist, 
musical scholar, man of the theatre, 
he reaches his 75th birthday this 
mont! 

Edward Joseph Dent was born in 
the Yorkshire village of Ribston on 
July 12, 1876. He came of a well-to- 
do landowning family; his father was 
at one time a Liberal member of 
parliament. The young Dent was edu- 
cated at Eton and at King’s College, 
Cambridge. He took the normal 
classical degree course at Cambridge, 
and also studied music under Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford and Charles 
Wood. Later Wood was to succeed 
Stanford in the professorship and in 
1926 Dent succeeded Wood. He held 
the professorship until 1941, when he 
reached the statutory retiring age of 
65. Dent holds doctorates of music 
from Oxford, Cambridge, and Har- 
vard. The Harvard honor came to 
him when he addressed the Tercen- 
tenary Conference of Arts and 
Sciences there in 1936. He was a 
visiting lecturer at Cornell University 
in the following year, and paid 
further visits to the United States in 
1938 and 1939. 

Dent’s musical studies have a wide 
basis of general humanistic learning. 
He is an authority on the music of the 
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Italian Renaissance, and on _ such 
widely separated composers as Henry 
Purcell, Alessandro Scarlatti, and 
Ferruccio Busoni (a personal friend). 
He wrote an_ illuminating  socio- 
musical introduction to W. H., A. F., 
and A. E. Hill’s book, The Violin 
Makers of the Guarnerius Family. 
He contributed—though he regards 
this as a somewhat isolated task—a 
chapter on the social aspects of medi- 
eval music to the Oxford History 
of Music, Volume I (1929). 


T nineteen he underwent the ex- 

perience which pointed to his 
future main field of action. He saw 
his first opera, Lohengrin, in Paris. 
He came away “convinced” (as he 
wrote later) “that opera was to be- 
come the devotion of a lifetime.” This 
devotion is expressed in such solid 
and able. books as The Foundations of 
English Opera (1928) and es 
Operas (1913, revised 1947), and i 
his editions of Purcell’s The den 
Queen and The Tempest, published 
under the authoritative auspices of 
the Purcell Society. 

3ut he has also expressed his de- 
votion in more practical spheres. He 
has translated seventeen operas, in- 
cluding Das Liebesverbot (his only 
Wagner translation) and Busoni’s 
Arlecchino (still in manuscript). He 
has advised on the actual staging of 
many operas, chiefly at the Old Vic 
and Sadler’s Wells theatres in Lon- 
don. The former theatre is now de- 
voted to drama, but Dent has been a 
governor of Sadler’s Wells since its 
reopening in 1931 and has greatly 
influenced policy there. He has also 
been one of the directors of the 
Covent Garden opera house since the 
war; there his influence has been less 
strongly felt. 

He has become a leading figure in 


a double advocacy—opera for the 
people, and opera in English. Shortly 
after the last war, when there was 


much discussion of appropriate poli- 





Angus McBean 


Of the many opera librettos translated into English by Edward J. Dent, 
none has been more admired than that of Wolf-Ferrari's | Quattro Ruste- 
ghi, given in the above fashion at Sadler's Wells as Schools for Fathers 


cies at Covent Garden and Sadler's 
Wells, Dent wrote: “At both theatres 
as in Paris, it should be indispensable 
that all operas be performed in the 


language of the audience.” “Jndis- 
pensable that all operas . . .”—a strong 
phrase; but he considers it, even to- 


day, none too strong. (Covent Garden, 
however, is currently subjecting its 
audiences to performances in two, or 
even three, simultaneous languages.) 

Dent has always insisted on the 
importance of dramatic rapport be- 
tween performers and _ audience. 
“Opera is drama,” he wrote, “a thing 
done, acted, and seen.” His Penguin 
book, Opera, reveals his own attitude: 
“Some opera-goers want to hear 
voices (and to think themselves con- 


noisseurs) and some want to hear 
orchestras. The more I frequent 
opera, the more keenly | am inter- 


ested in the work itself and its pres- 
entation as a whole, and the more 
indifferent I am to its individual parts 
. . I want to see the whole stage 
hear the singers and see them too, and 
also understand the words.” He pre- 
fers, as he once remarked in con- 
versation, a performance in which all 
departments earn sixty per cent of 
possible marks, to one in which some 
earn a hundred per cent and some ten 


ENT believes that young audi- 

ences (“any audience which comes 
fresh to opera and is not poisoned by 
the traditions of our grandparents” ) 
are naturally with him. In his book 
A Theatre for Everybody he describes 
what happened when his translation 
of The Marriage of Figaro was sung 
at the Old Vic with particularly clear 
enunciation: “The company were re- 
warded by bursts of laughter 
from the audience even in the middle 
of an ensemble. Superior members of 
the audience [He can never resist a 
dig at those whom he feels to be 
musical snobs.] were greatly shocked 
at this; on the rare occasions when 
Figaro had been produced, in Italian, 
at Covent Garden, it would never have 
occurred to anyone to laugh.” Sing- 
ers, naturally, tend to resent new 
translations and the extra labor they 


bring; but intelligent singers have 
come eventually to welcome Dent's 
new versions. 


His principles of opera translation 
he has expounded in an address to 
the Royal Musical Association in 
1935 (printed in the Proceedings of 
the Association) and in the general 
preface to his printed opera texts. 
In the latter he remarks: “The first 
duty .of a translator is to make the 
story of an opera clear, and to write 
words simple enough to be intelligible 
when sung. If, only for this reason, 
the words must be accurately fitted to 
the music. After all these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, there is not much 


left for 
discovers any 


‘poetry’. . If the 
line he can call 
may be sure it has been 
some more respectable— 
and, I hope, non-copyrig sht—author.” 
“Far be it from me,” he wrote in 
the same preface, “to speak ill of my 
predecessors ; Thomas Oliphat t's ver 
sion of Fidelio [1833] is a model ot 
good style.” But, he considers, “owing 
to changes in literary convention, 


chance 
reader 
poetry, he 

stolen from 


translations, like accompaniment s to 
folksong, sooner or later become out 
of date, and have to be soneiatans” 
Dent is no narrow translator; some 


of his happiest touches seem less to 


translate the original than to rein- 
terpret it in a style suited to English 
speaking audiences. Take Papageno’s 


song Ein M adchen oder Weibchen in 
The Magic Flute, for instance. Papa 
geno’s Saale sentiment could hardly 
be better caught than by: 


*Tis love, they say, love only 
That makes the world go round; 
I should not feel s« » lonely, 

Had I a sweetheart found 
Similarly Doctor Bartolo, in The 


Barber of Seville, reprimanding Rosi- 
na for her intended deception, is mi: ide 


to quote from Sir Walter Scott's 
Marmion : 
Oh what a tangled web we weave 


When first we practise to deceive 


(This goes beautifully where the 
original has “No, figlia mia, non lo 
sperate ch’io mi lasci infinocchiar.”) 
In the same opera, when Figaro is 


playfully reluctant to reveal to Rosina 


the identity of Lindoro’s love, the 
original has: 

Rosina: Ebben? Se chiama? 
Figaro: Poverina! se chiama—R, 


©, vo: S i, a: N, A, me 
Rosina ! 
Dent has: 


Rosina: What letter does it begin 
with? 

Figaro: (hesitates, then suddenly) 
Ah! 

Rosina: Oh 

Figaro: Yes 


Rosina: | 
Figaro: Ro 


Rosina: —sina! 

This spelling-out may look labored 
on paper; but the reader may be as 
sured that on the stage which, a 
Dent is at pains to point out, is the 
only way such a translation should be 
judged—it is enchantingly effectiv 
Rosina then continues 


“Dunque i 
son?” in Dent's rut! l 
loquial style 

Then it’s me? You really mean it? 

Then it’s me that he’s in love with? 

Spont ineous wit is again brought to 
bear in Don Giovanni, when the 
band plays an air from I Due 
ganti. Don Giovanni's original 
ment is simply: “Versa il vino, F¢ 
cellente marzimino!” Dent makes him 
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Florence Production of Schumann’s Genoveva 


Brings Revaluation of its Worth as Music and Drama 


By NEWELL JENKINS 


HE production at the Maggio 
Musicale of Robert Schumann’s 
opera Genoveva, briefly discussed 
by Cecil Smith last month, did little 
to change the opinions of the critics 
of a hundred years ago. The revival 
was a noble idea, however, and the 
enterprise did not deserve the heavy 
criticism it received. (The authorities 
of the Teatro Communale were even 
alluded to as “grave diggers.”) Nev- 
ertheless, I believe that one should re- 
value Genoveva, to see if in any way 
we are overlooking a work which 
might have a rightful place on the 
present-day opera stage. 

For the benefit of those who do 

not know the text, the plot is roughly 
this: Genoveva, the pure and virtuous 
wife of Siegfried, bids farewell to her 
husband as he leaves for the crusades, 
on the order of Charles Martel. Sieg- 
fried leaves his castle and domain in 
the hands of Golo, his trusted sen- 
eschal. Siegfried has hardly gone 
when Genoveva, overcome with grief, 
faints in Golo’s arms. Golo, not im- 
mune to female beauty, uses his op- 
portunity to its best advantage, but 
is seen embracing his master’s wife 
by. Margarete, a sorceress who, ac- 
cording to the text, has been “friend- 
ly” with Golo in the past. Golo con- 
fesses his love of Genoveva to Mar- 
garete, who promises to help him 
gain his objective. 
_In the second act, Margarete, put- 
ting her plan into effect, has persuaded 
the servants and followers to sing 
ribald songs beneath Genoveva’s win- 
dow. Inside, Golo and Genoveva sing 
Alsatian duets to the accompaniment 
of a zither, but passion burns too 
strongly in his breast, and he attempts 
to seduce Genoveva, who flees, calling 
him a “bastard”—a taunting reference 
to his illegitimacy. At this point the 
majordomo Drago appears, and Golo 
uses him as a tool for his vengeance. 
Drago, in order to persuade himself 
of the countess’ faithlessness, hides in 
her bedchamber. Margarete and Golo 
then call in the servants and followers 
as witnesses; and sure enough, Geno- 
veva and Drago come out of the same 
bedroom door. Drago is instantly 
murdered by an irate vassal, and 
Genoveva is carried off to imprison- 
ment in the tower. 

The third act takes place in Sieg- 
fried’s camp, near Strassburg. Mar- 
garete, disguised as an old woman, is 
ostensibly taking care of him and 
nursing his wounds, while actually 
attempting to poison him. Siegfried 
seems to thrive on this diet, however, 
and as a last resort Margarete tells 
him of her magic mirror, in which 
he can see whatever he desires. Golo 
appears at the camp, sad and down- 
cast, with the news of Genoveva’s 
faithlessness. Angered, Siegfried starts 
back home with the intention of put- 
ting his wife to death. Stopping on 
the way to try out Margarete’s magic 
mirror, he sees three images appar- 
ently confirming Genoveva’s guilty 
passion for Drago. In a fury Sieg- 
fried smashes the mirror, thereby re- 
leasing Drago’s ghost. In the final 
scene, the ghost forces Margarete to 
recant, and she tells Siegfried the 
truth just in time to save Genoveva 
from death at the hands of churls and 
minions. 


THIS mixture of Hebbel, Tieck, and 
the original saga of St. Genevieve 
of Brab.ait does not add up to a very 


& 





convincing opera plot. One is never 
quite clear about the character of 
Golo. Margarete is the driving force, 
but why should she, such a strong 
woman, attempt the destruction of 
Genoveva and Siegfried for Golo, 
particularly if she was once discarded 
by him? As for Siegfried, he is a 
pale hero with nothing more than his 
name in common with the Wagnerian 
protagonist. Often tiie motivations of 
the action are not clear. One never 
quite understands how Margarete ar- 
rives at the castle to begin with, nor 
does one understand the vacillations 
of Golo’s character between that of a 
hot-blooded, young knight and that of 
a snivelling Tartuffe. Genoveva is 
often a very stupid young woman: 
she could have avoided a good deal 
of trouble by the exercise of common 
sense. At the end one is not clear as 
to what happens to Margarete and 
Golo. They merely disappear, possibly 
to patch up their quarrel. 

The actual text is embarrassingly 
romantic for a present-day listener, 
and at times downright funny: 

Golo: Was sprich du da? Wer tat 

dir’s Kund? 

Margarete: Nun drick’ mir nur 

den Arm nicht wund. 

Golo: What sayest thou? Who told 

thee of it? 

Margarete: 

arm off. 
This is hardly a conversation for two 
demonic beings intent on relentless 
destruction. In general, the text is 
ponderous and heavy. Yet with all 
these faults the opera is still exceed- 
ingly effective. 

For many years Schumann had been 
absorbed in the problem of opera and 
had looked for a suitable text, his eye 
falling on the poetry of Byron and 
Calderén, and on German legend (in- 
cluding such subjects as Faust, Till 
Eulenspiegel, the Nibelungenlied, and 
the Wartburg legend), but he rejected 
all of them until he read Hebbel’s 
Genoveva, and later Tieck’s drama of 
the same name. In 1847 in Dresden 
he found a poet and painter ready to 
collaborate with him, Robert Reinick; 
but not content with Reinick’s phrase- 
ology, he changed so much of the text 
that Reinick finally withdrew his 
name from the libretto, since nearly 


Now, don’t twist my 


all of it was Schumann’s. Even Wag- 
ner, who saw the weaknesses of text 
and motivation, tried to advise Schu- 
mann, but to no avail, and over this 
work their not very deep friendship 
came to an end without either seeing 
the other’s point of view. 

Already suffering under the nervous 
disease that finally killed him, Schu- 
mann set to work on the music. He 
sketched out the overture and the four 
acts over a period of some fourteen 
months, working in five stretches, 
varying from five days to two weeks, 
that totaled 52 days. When the time 
came to consider the possibility of 
performance, it was natural that he 
should turn to Leipzig, where he was 
well known. Julius Rietz, the con- 
ductor there, was to have presented 
the opera in the spring of 1849, but, 
as so often happens in opera houses, 
nothing was done about it until the 
following year. After many delays and 
disappointments, the opera was finally 
performed on June 25, 1850, with the 
composer conducting. 


LTHOUGH it was not acclaimed 

enthusiastically by the public, 
Genoveva received a certain warm 
recognition due the dignity and honor 
of its composer. The critics of the 
day argued about it, expressing differ- 
ences of opinion: “Hearty success,” 
“exceptional success,” “a work of 
genius,” “impossible text,” “monoto- 
nous.” In the following season the 
work was seen on the stages of Ber- 
lin, Dresden, Munich, Hamburg, Vi- 
enna, Weimar, Wiesbaden, and other 
cities, but it never found a permanent 
place in the regular repertoire or 
gained lasting favor with the general 
public. 

What astounds the present-day lis- 
tener most is the opera’s close rela- 
tionship to Wagner. Genoveva was 
produced the same year as Lohengrin, 
and the leitmotif, which in later years 
Wagner claimed as his own invention 
and personal property, is already 
found here in full bloom. As in Lohen- 
grin, recitative almost completely dis- 
appears. In its place is the constantly 
flowing melody and the declamatory 
Sprechgesang. Probably it is pure 


coincidence that two such works as 
Lohengrin and 


Genoveva appeared 





Among the unusual works produced at this spring's Florence festival was 


Schumann's Genoveva. 


Holding the center of the stage in the finale are 


Maud Cunitz and Lorenz Fehenberger. André Cluytens conducted the opera 


‘scene of Margarete in 


simultaneously. Both were composed 
the same year (1848) and produced 
the same year (1850) ; both deal with 
legends from Brabant; and both em- 
ploy the same types of voices: For 
Lohengrin read Golo; for Elsa, Geno- 
veva; for Telramund, Siegfried; for 
Ortrud, Margarete. 

In this work of Schumann there isa 
more developed sense of musical char- 
acterization than in the contempo- 
raneous Wagnerian opera. The char- 
acter of Genoveva herself is the most 
successful; it seems as though Schu- 
mann had felt her character more 
profoundly than any of the others. 
Outstanding moments are her pre- 
monition of her fate in the second 
act and the rapid closing-in of the 
tragedy about her and her lament and 
prayer in the first scene of the last 
act. Margarete comes off second-best 
musically, though certainly she is the 
winner on grounds of purely theatrical 
effectiveness. Some of the finest pages 
in all Schumann are to be found in 
her aria in Act III, Scene 2, Ich sah 
ein Kind in Traum, which belongs in 
the repertoire of truly great con- 
tralto literature. 


MUSICALLY, Siegfried is straight- 
forward, uncomplicated, and some- 
times dull. His music is unproblematic; 
but nonetheless there are certain pages 
of rare beauty, stemming more from 
the German lied than from an oper- 
atic impulse. His big aria, Bald blick 
ich Dich wieder, Mein Heimatschloss, 
is an example of this non-operatic 
quality. But how different a case is 
Golo’s! We are not excited by his 
opening scene nor by his outbursts 
with Genoveva. His only great mo- 
ment comes in the last act, when he 
confronts Genoveva with Siegfried’s 
wish to destroy her, in the scene be- 
ginning Kennt Ihr den Ring und auch 
das Schwert. But the tension does not 
last. Schumann dismisses Golo too 
easily, after making him the bearer 
of one of the most important musical 
themes of the work. And, lastly, 
Drago, portrayed quite clearly in Act 
II, fails to convince us in the third 
act, as the freed ghost of the mirror. 
This is a musical weak spot, and 
faulty dramaturgy certainly does not 
increase its effectiveness. The finest 
passages in the opera are the overture, 
the whole of Act II, the very great 
the second 
scene of Act III, and Genoveva’s 
music in Act IV. 

One admires the clarity of form, 
in the opening and closing scenes of 
the opera, in the treatment of a 
Protestant German chorale—at the 
same time that one is amused be- 
cause the composer is dealing with a 
Roman Catholic bishop. The first 
appearance of the chorale is simple 
and unadorned. At the end of the 
first scene it recurs with figurations 
and arabesques in the strings. In its 
final appearance, sung by a chorus 
from the church, it joins the ap- 
proaching chorus from the glen as a 
counter-melody until finally the two 
choruses unite in the one chorale 
melody. 

Throughout the opera Schumann 
makes constant use of the leitmotif 
—certainly not as strictly as Wagner 
did in later years, but to greater ad- 
vantage. Here, at least, there is no 
hopelessly entangled web through 
which one must cut one’s way in order 
to comprehend the work. Here there 
are actually only three motifs of any 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Ballet Premieres 


And Some Musical Comedy Choreography 


ITH The Cage, Jerome Rob- 
W iis newest ballet, given its 

first performance anywhere on 
June 14, the New York City Ballet 
added another potent and affecting 
work to its already admirable reper- 
toire. A bitter attack upon the female 
of the human species, The Cage can 
hardly be said to have endeared itself 
to its first-night audience. But no one 
who saw it could fail to react some- 
how—whether in pleasure or in anger 
—to its harsh depiction of destructive 
love; no one could deny its clarity 
and cogency of conception and con- 
struction; and no one could escape 
the gripping power of Nora Kaye’s 
dominating performance of the central 
role. 

The action of the ballet proceeds on 
the assumption that the human female 
is indistinguishable in her psychologi- 
cal nature from the praying mantis, 
“who devours her partner immediately 
after mating,” and to the female 
spider, who “kills the male unless he 
attacks first and subdues her mating 
instincts.” For good measure, the pro- 
gram note also throws in a reference 
to the Greek Amazons, who “crippled 
or destroyed their male offspring,” 
though Miss Kaye is not allotted any 
offspring in the ballet. 

In a scenario that is terse, direct, 
and horrible, Mr. Robbins first re- 
quires Miss Kaye, as the Novice, to 
polish off a short-lived “intruder,” 
Michael Maule, and then, after an ex- 
tensive and tortured love-duet with 
Nicholas Magellanes, to finish his 
career upon a grander scale. Scarcely 
a flash of what might be called nor- 
mal emotion, and certainly not a 
moment’s letdown in her predatory 
mood, interrupts the severe and hate- 
ful course of the Novice’s behavior. 
The Cage is perhaps the most relent- 
less work in all ballet literature. 

But how Miss Kaye danced in it 
that first night! The nervous contrac- 
tions of her neck, shoulders, and pel- 
vis (the frustration symptoms of Ha- 
gar in Antony Tudor’s Pillar of Fire, 
now manifested by a woman who is 
ready to live out her hatred instead 
of turning it in upon herself) and the 
sharp, acid movements of her legs, 
arms, and thighs were the technical 
materials of an interpretation. that 
was stylistically perfect and emotion- 
ally unyielding. As a piece of sheer 
theatrical projection, it was enough to 
congeal the blood of the spectator. 

As the Novice’s principal victim, 
Mr. Magellanes was no less successful 
in his characterization of the innocent 
male surprised by the lethal ferocity 
of the emotion he had awakened in 
his mate. Mr. Maule in his early 
episode, accomplished the difficult task 
of arousing sympathy for a van- 
quished male, within the very short 
Space of time allotted to him. The 
others in Miss Kaye’s supporting 
group, among whom was Yvonne 

ounsey as a detached but well- 
Pleased queen, contributed ensemble 
movements that reinforced effectively 
the grim tone of the whole spectacle. 

For some reason Stravinsky’s 
Basle Concerto, which Mr. Robbins 
chose as accompanying music for The 
Cage, seemed excellently suited to its 
unwonted function. At times its crisp 


duly, 1951 


Nora Kaye and 
Nicholas Magel- 
lanes (immediate 
right) and 
Yvonne Mounsey 
in Jerome Rob- 
bins’ The Cage 


objectivity seemed an ideal control for 
the work as a whole, in that it re- 
fused to let the white-hot emotional 
content of the story and the dancing 
melt away the structural outlines. And 
at the opening of the final movement 
the eerie quality of the music took on 
a tone of special horror, in conjunc- 
tion with Jean Rosenthal’s shadowy 
lighting and Robbins’ foreboding 
choreography. Other factors in the 
success of The Cage were the web- 
like stage setting, and the spidery, 
mantis-like costumes. 

Certainly the power of The Cage 
should enable it to maintain a place 
in the repertory for some seasons to 
come, if Miss Kaye is around to dance 
it. But it may never become a 
genuinely popular work. Not only are 
its horrors hard to take, but its thesis 
is not one upon which everyone, to 
put it mildly, will agree. In a Greek 
tragedy so cruel a denouement would 
presumably have been made reasonable 
by a chain of events leading up to it. 
In The Cage, Mr. Robbins has given 
us no such chain of events; he has 
merely given us a singularly hideous 
denouement without presenting any 
prior evidence that it was inevitable, 
or, for that matter, even likely. 

—Cercit SMITH 


Cakewalk 


With Cakewalk, presented at the 
New York City Center on June 12, 
Ruthanna Boris made her debut as 
choreographer for the New York 
City Ballet. When Miss Boris created 
her two other principal works — 
Cirque de Deux and Quelques Fleurs 
—she was still a member of the Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, and they 
were staged by that company. 

An attempt to recapture and re- 
state in balletic terms the dances and 
formal amenities of the minstrel-show 
period, Cakewalk employs a pastiche 
of piano pieces by Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk, orchestrated and mod- 
ernized by Hershy Kay. The scenery 
and costumes by Robert Drew were 





Sketches by B. F. Dolbin 


those used a few seasons ago by Bal- 
let Society for Lew Christensen’s 
short-lived piece entitled Blackface. 

As it stood on the evening of its 
premiere, Cakewalk was only a poten- 
tial success. Miss Boris has understood 
the fundamental style of the popular- 
dance materials on which she has 
drawn, and she has been consistent 
about shaping them into legitimate 
ballet steps and movements instead of 
leaving them mere carbon copies of 
the period originals. But Cakewalk is 
unduly long, and the deployment of 
the dancers on the stage is often 
cluttered, so that group patterns are 
messy and individual performers are 
covered by the ensemble. Moreover— 
and this, to my mind, is the most 
damaging shortcoming of the piece— 
Miss Boris has asked the dancers to 
engage in constant mugging, in the 
interest of what she apparently hoped 
would be high humor. Principals and 
chorus appear to be straining for dear 
life to convince the audience that this 
is just the funniest thing that ever 
happened. The ballet would be more 
amusing and more inviting if Miss 
Boris had her performers throw her 
gags off with more insouciance. 

The excessive length of the ballet 
may be partly explained by its literary 
element. Miss Boris evidently pore 
over quantities of old programs and, 
quite naturally, became fascinated 
with their quaint, romantic manner- 
isms. The first part of her minstrel 
show (which, unlike Mr. Christen- 
sen’s, is in whiteface) begins with a 
Grand Introductory Walkaround. 
Subsequently Janet Reed “renders a 
Pathetic Ballad, Sleight of Feet’; 
Frank Hobi “offers Perpendicular 
Points” (one of the neatest specialties 
in the list); Tanaquil LeClercq and 
Beatrice Tompkins “present Freebee” ; 
and the section “concludes with a 
brief Skipaway.” In the second part 
(as in any orthodox minstrel show, 
the entertainment is divided into three 
acts), Louis the Illusionist (Mr. 
Hobi), assisted by Moreau and Les- 
seau (Miss LeClercq and Miss Tomp- 
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kins), “produce(s) materializations 
from thin air’—Venus (Yvonne 
Mounsey) ; the Three Graces (Misses 
Bocher, Breckenridge, and Sargent) ; 
the Wild Pony (Patricia Wilde) ; and 
a pas de deux (another of Miss 
Boris’ best choreographic achieve- 
ments) between Hortense, Queen of 
the Swamp Lilies (Janet Reed) and 
Harolde, the Young Poet (Herbert 
Bliss). The third part is a Gala Cake- 
walk by the entire company. 

Here is the literary and formal 
basis for a genre ballet that could 
be delightful from start to finish. The 
assets of Cakewalk are too numer- 
ous and too strong, as the cordial re- 
sponse of the first audience showed, 
to be minimized because the work as 
a whole needs so much tightening and 
cleaning up. The unhappy gaucheries 
of some of Mr. Kay’s orchestrations 
are likewise counterbalanced by other 
passages in which he relents some- 
what his grim determination to kid 
the life out of old-fashioned music. 

The bill also included one of George 
Balanchine’s most enduring master- 
pieces, Serenade, and one of his new- 
est ones, the brilliant La Valse, as 
well as his Sylvia Pas de Deux, en- 
gagingly danced by André Eglevsky 
and Maria Tallchief. 

—C. S. 


Make a Wish 


In Make a Wish, a musical comedy 
of uneven merit which opened at the 
Winter Garden in New York on April 
18, Gower Champion’s choreography 
for the dances and musicale ensembles 
stands out as the show’s only consis- 
tently effective component. Inventive 
and witty, energetic and breezy, put- 
ting to the most profitable use the 
talents and styles of diverse per- 
formers, the dances add both 
entertainment and distinction to an 
otherwise mediocre production. 

Champion’s work here represents 
an advance in range and creativeness 
over that in his previous Broadway 
shows, Small wonder and Lend an 
Ear. These were revues, in which the 
dances’ subject matter and treatment 
were not restricted by a plot line, 
scene of action, or characters in- 
volved. (Some of Champion’s prob- 
lems in Make a Wish are simplified 
by making two of the leading char- 
acters dancers, played by the engaging 
Helen Gallagher and Harold Lang.) 
On the contrary, the limitations im- 
posed by a libretto have elicited more 
variety and flexibility from Champion 

(Continued on page 34) 











The History of Music in America: 


By Eveanor Wincate Topp 


T the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, Cleveland was 
hardly more than an overgrown 


village. Developing at a rapid pace 
since then, the city has lost many of 
its old landmarks, its historic build- 
ings and halls in which music was 
played and sung. Music Hall, de- 
stroyed by fire in 1898, was located 
on Vincent Avenue, in the heart of 
the downtown district. Its 5,000 seats 
were often filled for opera perform- 
ances, orchestral concerts, recitals, and 
school graduation exercises. Associa- 
tion Hall, Weisgerbers Hall, Case 
Hall, and the Opera House (closed in 
May, 1920, and torn down in April, 
1922) were other auditoriums of an 
earlier day. The Hippodrome Theatre 
on Euclid Avenue (built in 1907), 
which housed large spectacles, is now 
a motion-picture house. To the old 
Opera House its managers, Max 
Faetkenhauer and John Zamecnik, 
brought seasons of Wagnerian opera. 


From the founding, 150 years ago, 
of the village of Cleveland in the 
Western Reserve of Connecticut, re- 
ligion and education were vital forces 
in the development of the settlement 
on the banks of the Cuyahoga River. 
During its first hundred years, people 
of many races, nationalities, and cul- 
tures came to the growing commun- 
ity. In the early years of the twen- 
tieth century Cleveland was a melt- 
ing-pot of civilizations and languages. 
During the first World War, 42 dif- 
ferent nationalities, languages, and 
foreign-language newspapers could be 
found in Cleveland. 


This varied cultural heritage proved 
to be a rich source of artistic expres- 
sion in music, dance, and drama. Its 
marks are evident today especially in 
the amateur singing societies, some of 
which are as much as 75 years old, 
and many of which have passed the 
half-century mark, Some 10,000 
people sing in choral groups, church 
choirs, and civic choruses in Cleve- 
land and its suburbs. The members 
are full of pride in the organizations 
to which they belong. Often the sec- 
ond and third generations of well- 
known names can be found in the 
membership rolls, illustrating the 
changing design and the continuing 
thread of musical participation in the 
lives of Cleveland people. 


[ his published recollections, El- 
more Bacon, music and radio edi- 
tor of the Cleveland News, calls to 





John L. Severance, in whose wife's 
memory Severance Hall was named 





mind the Germans, “the hardy 
pioneers of music” in the earlier days 
of the city. “From their firm founda- 
tion,” writes Mr. Bacon, “has been 
built an ever-widening interest in the 
art that has given us one of the 
world’s major orchestras, a virtuosic 
conductor, and an appreciation that 
measures, and measures well, the 
merits of the famous music stars 
brought to our concert halls.” Mr. 
Bacon also remembers the National 
Sangerfest, held four times between 
1855 and 1893. A new building was 
erected for each of the four festivals, 
which were conducted by Emil Ring 
and Johann Beck. Twenty-five years 
ago, Bruno Walter conducted a Sang- 
erfest in Public Hall. 

String-quartet music also flourished 
in those days. One of the earliest en- 
sembles of its kind in Cleveland was 
the Philharmonic String Quartet, 
founded in 1890. Its members during 
its heyday were Sol Marcosson and 
Carl Dueringer, violinists; James 
Johnston, violist; and Charles Heyd- 
ler, cellist. An earlier violinist in the 
Philharmonic String Quartet was 
Charles Rychlik, who moved from 
Chicago to Cleveland, and remained 
as a teacher and composer. Vocal 
quartets were also popular at the 
time. Some of the prominent vocalists 
in quartets were Warren Whitney, 
George Protheroe, and Ernest Ball, 
of the Philharmonic Quartet, founded 
in 1895. Some of Ball’s songs and 
ballads became widely known. 

Among present-day chamber-music 
groups are the Cleveland Ensemble 
(Harry Golland, flutist; Kurt Loebel, 
violinist; Muriel Carmen, violist; 
Bonita Potts, cellist; and William 
Kurzban, pianist) ; and the Cleveland 
String Quartet, composed of first- 
desk men of the Cleveland Orchestra 
(Josef Gingold, Jacob Krachmalnik, 
Abraham Skernick, and Ernst Silber- 
stein). The Chamber Music Society 
of Cleveland, organized in 1949, spon- 
sors annual seasons of three concerts 
by visiting groups, in Severance Hall. 
The president is Edward W. Gar- 
field. 


MONG the national groups con- 

tributing to the development of 
music in Cleveland, the Czechs have 
been outstanding. A leading member 
of this group is Charles V. Rychlik, 
teacher and composer, who was born 
in Cleveland in 1875, went to Prague 
to study at the conservatory there, 
and returned to his native city in 
1900. Mr. Rychlik’s father had been 
one of the founders in 1899 of the 
singing society Lumir, which gave the 
first Cleveland performance of 
Smetana’s The Bartered Bride, in 
Rychlik Hall, on Croton Street, in its 
first year. The conductor was John 
S. Amecnik, a native of Cleveland 
and a pupil of Antonin Dvorak. 
Lumir repeated The Bartered Bride 
many times later on, under the direc- 
tion of Edward Krejsa, another 
Cleveland-born Bohemian and _ pupil 
of Dvorak. Another prominent Cleve- 
land musician of Czech descent is 
Leon Machan, pianist and teacher of 
piano at the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement. Like Mr. Rychlik he is a 
graduate of the Prague Conservatory. 
His father was the director of 
another singing society, Hlalol 
(founded in 1896), which merged 
with Lumir in 1919. 

The Croton Street area also saw 
the beginning of the Cleveland Gray’s 
Band, on Feb. 22, 1840, directed by 
J. Mudra; the Light Artillery Band, 


led by J. Zamecnik (uncle of John S. 
Zamecnik): and the Great Western 
Band (1867), conducted by Frank 
Hruby. Hruby’s sons and daughters 
are all musicians, continuing the fam- 
ily tradition at the Hruby Conserva- 
tory in Cleveland. Alois, William, 
John, Joseph, and Frank are all trum- 
peters, and all have played with the 
Cleveland Orchestra. Alois Hruby has 
been a member of the orchestra for 
32 of its 33 years of existence. 

Among the artists who appeared in 
the old Music Hall and Association 
Hall were Frances Alda, Emma 
Calvé, Lilli Lehmann, Nellie Melba, 
Lillian Nordica, Adelina Patti, Ellen 
Beach Yaw, Italo Campanini, Enrico 
Caruso, Jean and Edouard De 
Reszke, Max Heinrich, Pol Plangon, 
Teresa Carrefio, Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, and Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
Several local singers attained national 
reputations. Outstanding among them 
were Caroline Hudson Alexander, 
Emma Eames, Rita Elandi (Amelia 
Groll), Lila Robeson, and Francis 
Sadlier. Other musicians who did 
much to further the cause of music 
in the earlier part of this century 
were Adolph Liesegang, Walter 
Logan, Ivan Francisco, Charles 
Kuppe, Alfred Metzdorf, Carl Beren- 
thaler, Joseph Narovec, Orville Rob- 
ertson, and Fred G. Weber. Two 
earlier music reviewers, James H. 
Rogers and Wilson G. Smith, were 
also active as composers. Johann Beck 
composed orchestral works that ap- 
peared in programs outside of Cleve- 
land as well as in programs in his 
home city. 


N 1893, a festival of orchestras 

took place in Gray’s Armory, in 
which the New York Metropolitan 
Orchestra played under Anton Seidl, 
the New York Symphony under Wal- 
ter Damrosch, and the Boston Sym- 
phony under Franz Kneisel. From 
1901 to 1919, Gray’s Armory was the 
scene of 168 orchestral concerts by 
twelve different symphony orchestras. 
In the first years of the century, Pop 
concerts, promoted by Conrad Mizer, 
were played in Gray’s Armory. These 
concerts were made possible by the 
generous spirit of the participating 
musicians. F. Karl Grossman of 
Western Reserve University, a life- 
long resident of Cleveland, played 
both violin and viola in these Pop 
programs; he recalls that his end-of- 
the-season check one year was $27.50. 
Other agreeable concerts were given 
in the Haltnorth Gardens from 1885 
to 1904. The audience sat under trees 
and listened to Parisian and Viennese 





Adella Prentiss Hughes, first man- 
ager of the Cleveland Orchestra 


light music, charmingly performed, 

During the administration of 
Mayor Tom L. Johnson (1901-1909), 
music in the Cleveland parks was de- 
veloped, under the guidance of Con- 
rad Mizer, a business man with a 
deep love for music. When Newton 
D. Baker was mayor of Clevelan:| he 
gave his assistance to the formation 
of a Civic Symphony, in 1913. The 
conductor was Christian Tinvner, 
former concertmaster of the Am-ter- 
dam Concertgebouw Orchestra. \un- 
day afternoon programs were p! :yed 
in the Hippodrome Theatre to pa: ked 
houses, with considerable artistic -uc- 
cess. But widespread criticism of Mr 
Baker’s willingness to use tax finds 
for artistic purposes forced the 
idealistic mayor to abandon the 1 oj- 
ect. 


HE Hippodrome was at that ‘ime 

the largest theatre west of ew 
York. Yet Cleveland provided a |:.rge 
enough public to support season: of 
grand opera in the spring and fal: of 
1909, presented at popular prices by 
Max Faetkenhauer. 

The Metropolitan Opera first c..me 
to Cleveland in 1899, and returned in 
1901 and 1902, appearing in Gray's 
Armory. In 1910 and 1911, the Metro- 
politan gave seasons in the Hippo- 
drome, and in 1920, 1923, and 1924, in 
Public Auditorium. In the spring of 
1927, the Northern Ohio Opera Asso- 
ciation was formed, with a long list 
of guarantors, to ensure the annual 
appearance of the Metropolitan Opera 
in Public Auditorium. Since that 
time, except during the depression 
years from 1932 through 1936, the 
company ‘has presented annual seasons 
of eight performances in six days, 
with an average attendance of 9,000 
and never a deficit or need to call 
upon the guarantors. In recent years, 
the Northern Ohio Opera Association 
has made a substantial annual gift to 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
to be used in building or refurbishing 
sets and custumes. Thomas -L. Sidlo 
is president of the Northern Opera 
Association, and Harold Miskell is 
manager of the Cleveland season 

In the depression years, when the 
Metropolitan Opera was unable to 
come to Cleveland, opera perform- 
ances were given in Severance Hall, 
with Artur Rodzinski conducting and 
Boris Goldovsky as chorus master. 
The settings and many of the cos- 
tumes were designed by Richard 
Rychtarik. Severance Hall, with its 
sky dome and well-planned pit and 
its capacity of 1,832, is an ideal place 
in which to see and hear opera. 


HE story of the Cleveland Orches- 

tra is unique. It has weathered de- 
pressions and other difficulties largely 
because of the wisdom and foresight 
of its founder and first manager, 
Adella Prentiss Hughes. As a result 
of the enthusiasm of this artist and 
businesswoman, the Musical Arts 
Association was formed in 1915, with 
the co-operation of several Cleveland 
men and women of wealth and educa- 
tion. This group guaranteed Adella 
Prentiss’ efforts to bring visiting or- 
chestras to Cleveland until the time 
should come when the city was ready 
to support its own orchestra. 

In 1918, Nikolai Sokoloff was asked 
to come to Cleveland to survey the 
musical situation, and through the 
generosity of John L. Severance, a 
staunch patron of the arts, he was 
engaged as conductor of an orches'ra 
he himself was authorized to s- 
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CLEVELAND 


semble. The first concerts, in the 
same year, were played in Gray’s 
Armory. In 1919, the orchestra moved 


to the new Masonic Temple. In 1928, 
it seemed imperative that the orches- 
tra should have its own hall—includ- 
ing a music library and locker rooms, 
so that both the players and their in- 
struments might be well housed and 
the valuable collection of scores and 


parts tored safely. In a public cam- 
paign, funds were raised for mainte- 
nance, to match the gift of the hall 


itself by Mr. and Mrs. Severance. 


Midw in the campaign Mrs. Sev- 
erance died. The hall was made a 
memorial to her, and no expense was 
sparei to make it adequate to its pur- 
pose. The dedicatory concert was 
given on Feb. 5, 1931. Charles Martin 
Loeffler composed his Evocation for 
the occasion. 


Mr. Severance served as president 
of the board of trustees of the Musi- 


cal Arts Association until his death 
in 1946. He was succeeded by Dud- 
ley 'lossom, for many years pre- 
viously executive vice- president. 
After Blossom’s death in 1938, the 


residency was taken over by Thomas 
f Sillo, who still retains the posi- 
tion. rhe original gift of the hall by 
the Severances was qualified by the 
requirement that the community 
shoul’ bear the cost of its mainte- 
nance. This end would have been ac- 
complished readily through endow- 
ment and annual pledges, had it not 
been ‘or the difficult depression years. 


Nowadays, rapidly mounting costs 
keep the organization perpetually 
faced with a deficit, but an annual 


appeal brings funds from between 
four and five thousand Friends of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 


FR )M-a membership of sixty play- 
ers in 1918, the Cleveland Orches- 
tra has grown into an ensemble of a 
hundred. It has had only four regular 
conductors in its entire history. Mr. 
Sokoloff remained for fifteen years. 
He was followed in 1933 by Artur 


Rodzinski, who served the orchestra 
for ten years. Erich Leinsdorf was 


conductor from 1943 to 1946, al- 
though his term was interrupted by 
Army service. In 1946, the present 
conductor, George Szell, was ap- 
pointed. The orchestra plays 24 pairs 
of subscription concerts annually, as 
well as two series of Sunday twilight 
concerts conducted by Rudolph Ring- 
wall, associate conductor since 1926. 
Mr. Ringwall also conducts children’s 
concerts, a special Community Fund 
concert each year, and a series of 
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summer programs in the large Public 


Auditorium. The orchestra has toured 
extensively in the East, West, and 
South. 


The Cleveland Philharmonic, of 
which F. Karl Grossman is the con- 
ductor, and the Cleveland Women’s 
Symphony, of which Hyman Schan- 
dler is the conductor, also figure in 
the musical life of Cleveland. Each 
is now in its fourteenth year, and 
plays several concerts a year, oc- 
casionally making limited tours. These 
orchestras give invaluable experience 
to graduates of school orchestras, and 
serve as training grounds for future 
members of the Cleveland Orchestra 
and other professional groups 
throughout the country. A flourishing 
Children’s Orchestra, organized in 
1948, is directed by Alfred Zetzer, 
bass clarinetist of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. More than sixty young musi- 
cians, ranging in age from nine to 
sixteen, play in the orchestra. 

During the depression, Clarence 
Metcalf, director of the Cleveland 
Public Library and a former _profes- 
sional cellist, organized and for nine 
years conducted the Friends of Music 
Orchestra. Composed of 85 young 
people, most of whom were unem- 
ployed, the orchestra gave concerts in 
many of the national halls throughout 
the city. As chairman of the civic 
committee that acted in an advisory 
capacity to the WPA music project, 
Mr. Metcalf was able to engage about 
45 copyists to prepare orchestral parts 
of standard overtures and sym- 
phonies, thus adding some 1,400 titles 
to the music section of the Public 
Library. This WPA orchestra, in 
combination with an opera group, 
gave opera performances, with home- 
made costumes and scenery, at an ad- 
mission fee of 25 cents. Mr. Metcalf 
estimates that about five hundred 
young people, some of them now 
members of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
were encouraged by this project to 
keep up their musical activity during 
the depression. In 1943, Barbara Pen- 
yak, of the Fine Arts Division of the 
Public Library, instituted a series of 
free concerts in the main library. 
Capable young artists contribute their 
services, and welcome the opportunity 
to be heard. Established musicians are 
also generous about co-operating in 
this civic project. 

“In the Gay Nineties,” Elmore 
Bacon recalls, “it was the fashion to 
provide orchestras for the Sunday 
Schools in the larger churches about 
town. Students in these schools were 
used, the orchestras being augmented 
by pupils from the studios of the 
various conductors. Carl Dueringer 
and Alfred Metzdorf were among the 
active directors of these ensembles.” 


T the beginning of the century, 
the Tresart Club was formed in 
an attempt to correlate enterprises in 
the visual arts, music, and literature. 
Ly membe ership of the club included 
Edmund Vance Cook and C. W. 
Chestnutt, authors; Hugh Untington 
Howard and the Donahey brothers, 
artists; and Wilson G. Smith, who 
wrote on general subjects as well as 
on music. Later on, the Musicians’ 
Club, a men’s group, was organized, 
and a similar club for women was 
founded soon after. Albert Riemen- 
schneider was one of the best-known 
members of the Musicians’ Club. 
A still earlier organization is the 
Fortnightly Club of Cleveland, 
founded in 1894, with Mrs. Edward 





Severance Hall, the handsome permanent home of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
built from funds received half from public subscription and half from a 
gift by John L. Severance, and dedicated at a concert in February, 193! 


W. Morley as its first president. In 
the 57 years of its existence, this club 
has contributed to the development of 
many local artists, some of whom 
have attained national fame. Active 
members provide the programs, and 
junior members have their own spe 
cial programs. Awards for manu- 
scripts are offered to encourage com- 
posers, and scholarships are awarded 
to talented students in various fields 
of music. Other prominent clubs are 
the Lecture Recital Club (founded in 
1908) and the Music and Drama 
Club. All three clubs hold their meet- 
ings in the daytime. Their programs 
are particularly appreciated by those 
who miss the matinee performances 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, which 
have for several years been abandoned 
in favor of Thursday and Saturday 
evening concerts. 

During the past quarter-century a 
generation of good listeners has been 
developed in Cleveland. This accom- 
plishment may be traced in large 
measure to the remarkable gifts of 
Lillian Baldwin, supervisor of music 
appreciation in the Cleveland public 
schools, and consultant on music edu- 
cation for the Cleveland Orchestra, 
which, under the direction of Mr. 
Ringwall, plays before more than 
50,000 schoolchildren in its two series 
of children’s concerts in Severance 
Hall. Many present subscribers to the 
orchestra’s regular concerts had their 
first introductions to music at the 
children’s concerts. Moreover, about 
a thousand adults, meeting in small 
groups in the city and the suburbs, 
have taken preparatory courses that 
have enriched their knowledge and 
understanding of both old and new 
music. In Cleveland, largely in con- 
sequence of Miss Baldwin’s pioneer- 
ing efforts, there is an audience that 
is ready to listen to new works and 
to enjoy chamber and choral music 
as fully as symphonic music. Miss 
Baldwin’s book, A _ Listener’s An- 
thology, has gained wide acceptance 


YY Cleveland Museum of Art is 

one of the few museums in the 
country equipped with an organ and 
supporting a music department and a 
curator of musical arts. Under the 
direction of Walter Blodgett, who is 
curator at the museum as well as or- 
ganist and choir director of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, in Cleveland 
Heights, the museum offers dis- 
tinguished free public concerts of or- 
gan music, chamber music, and 
choral music, as well as vocal and in- 
strumental recitals. 

When music was first added to the 
curriculum at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity the sole member of the music 
faculty was Charles E. Clemens, or- 
ganist both at the college and at the 
Church of the Covenant. Walter S. 
Pope joined him in 1913 to teach 


courses in music appreciation. The 
department grew to larger dimensions 
and added graduate as well as under 
graduate work to the curriculum, and 
Arthur Shepherd was _ appointed 
chairman of the department in 1927. 
U pon Mr. Shepherd's retirement in 
1950, John Reymes King became head 
of the department. Several public 
programs are given each year, some 
of them in conjunction with the 
Music School Settlement, on whose 
faculty many members of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra serve 

Under the direction of F. Karl Gross- 
man, the opera workshop of Western 
Reserve University has staged a 
variety of old and new works. Per- 
formances have been given of 
Haydn's The Apothecary, Monte- 
verdi’s Il Combattimento di Tancredi 
e Clorinda, Pergolesi’s Il Maestro di 
Musica, Virgil T homson’s The 
Mother of Us All, and Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Riders to the Sea. The group 
gave the first performance in the 
United States of Kodaly’s The Spin- 
nery. In addition to directing the 
Western Reserve opera project, Mr. 
Grossman is head of the music de- 
partment of Cleveland College, the 
downtown college of Western Re- 
serve. A former member of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, he has played 
in various chamber-music ensembles. 

Karamu House has been a Negro 
Community Center for 28 years, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell Jelliffe as joint 
directors. Arts and crafts, drama and 
dance as well as music in many forms 
have been developed there. Lately 
Karamu House has branched out intc 
the field of the lyric theatre. Benno 
Frank joined the staff in 1949. The 
picture changes constantly, and the 
productions are, for the most part, in- 
teresting but non-professional. 

The Cleveland Institute of 
is now in its 33rd year. The 
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Wide Variety of Operas 


Given at Holland Festival 


By Marius FLoruuts 


NE of the most distinctive fea- 
(res of the 1951 Holland Festi- 

val, which took place from June 
15 to July 15, was the unusually in- 
teresting list of operas presented. 
The world premiere was given of 
Jean Francaix’s L’Apostrophe. Four 
operas were given for the first time 
in Holland—Monteverdi’s Il Combat- 
timento di Tancredi e Clorinda, Pur- 


cell’s Dido and Aeneas, Janacek’s 
Jenufa and Milhaud’s Le Pauvre 
Matelot. The Monteverdi and Purcell 


operas made up a double bill by the 
English Opera Group, with Benjamin 
Britten conducting and Peter Pears 
as the Narrator in the Monteverdi 
work. 

When Monteverdi’s instructions 
are observed as strictly as possible, 
the realistic character of his music in 
Il Combattimento di Tancredi e Clor- 
inda is apparent. The performance 
directed by Mr. Britten did not in 
every respect do full justice to the de- 
mands of the score. Monteverdi’s 
preface stipulates that the Narrator 
does not take part in the drama, 
whereas the artists who represent 
Tancred and Clorinda are to act as in 


a pantomime and sing as in an opera. © 


Disregarding the composer’s instruc- 
tions, Mr. Pears walked about the 
stage like a priest and sang his part 
like one in a Biblical oratorio. 

Another shortcoming was apparent 
in the stanza in which the Narrator 
invokes Night. Here Monteverdi’s 
preface allows the Narrator to add 
certain embellishments, which Mr. 
Pears did in a most tasteful way. 
But unfortunately Mr. Britten added 
embellishments in the bass that 
clashed with the vocal part in a most 
horrible fashion. 

I found objectionable, moreover, 
the addition of a prelude and a post- 
lude taken from Monteverdi’s Alti 
Canti d’Amor. The last chord in 
Monteverdi’s score — heard when 
Clorinda, after having been baptized 
by her victor, dies as a Christian wo- 
man—carries the inscription, questa 
ultima nota va in arcata morendo, 
which is another way of saying dimin- 
uendo. The word morendo reveals 
Monteverdi’s intentions even in such 
small details. To add an instrumental 
epilogue in which the two actors ap- 
pear before the curtain in an attitude 
that suggests an In Memoriam card 
is an offense against both the style 
of the opera and good taste. 


THE performance of Dido and 

Aeneas was considerably more sat- 
isfying, for the English artists were 
familiar with the character and style 
of the work and with its typically 
English prosody. Although the pre- 
vailing tempo was occasionally slow 
and the costumes by Sophie Fedoro- 
vitch were a little too sweet, the per- 
formance was on a higher level than 
that of the Monteverdi work. Joan 
Cross was responsible for the stage 
direction, which was more convinc- 
ing than her personal interpretation of 
Dido. Bruce Boyce (who alternated 
in the part with Mr. Pears) was an 
excellent Aeneas. Mention should also 
be made of Flora Nielsen as the Sor- 
ceress, both Pamela Woolmore and 
Tatiana Preston as Belinda, and Max 





Worthley as the Sailor and the Spirit. 
The workmanship of the chorus was 
refined. 

Since the closing scene of Act II 
(six verses and a dance) is extant in 
the libretto but is missing from all 
manuscripts of the score, Mr. Britten 
supplied music by adapting other 
works by Purcell. Mr. Britten showed 
clear insight into the demands of the 
dramatic and tonal structure of the 
opera; after the moving recitative of 
Aeneas this music rounded off the act 
in the finest way imaginable. 

It is not chauvinistic to say that the 
performance of Janacek’s Jenufa by 
the Netherlands Opera surpassed the 
Monteverdi and Purcell operas by the 
English Opera Group. Indeed, it sur- 
passed all expectations, considering 
the unfavorable conditions under 
which this ensemble works—its lack 
of tradition, limited budget, and lack 
of adequate accommodations for re- 
hearsal. A few years ago I heard 
Jenufa given by the opera group of 
Brno, Czechoslovakia, where it had 
been part of the repertoire for many 
years. Neither the cast nor the pro- 
duction was better than those of this 
year’s Dutch performance, though the 
dance in the first act was far sur- 
passed; and the Brno opera orchestra 
was fortunate enough to possess a 
large string section, which is almost 
indispensable for a Janacek opera. 

The reactions of the audience both 
to Janacek’s poignant music and the 
performance gave whole-hearted 
proof of this enthusiasm. Gré 
Brouwenstijn as Jenufa and Frans 
Vroons as Laca gave first-rate inter- 
pretations, both musically and dra- 
matically. In the cast were Cora 
Canne Meyer (a young contralto who 
made her first operatic appearance in 
this opera) and Lidy van der Veen. 
Hans van Norden designed the scen- 
ery and Abraham van der Vies 
served as stage director, both with ad- 
mirable results. Th. A. Eekman trans- 
lated the libretto—an exceptionally 
hard task in this instance, since in 
Czech every word has the accent on 
the first syllable and Janacek’s music 
goes with it all the way. 

Though the comments of the press 
were almost unanimously favorable to 
the performance, a lack of under- 
standing of the essence of Janacek’s 
works was shown by two reviews in 
which the writers considered the mur- 
der of Jenufa’s child to be the sub- 
ject of the drama and another which 
called the libretto a true “blood-and- 
thunder” piece. It is easy to put a 
play in an unfavorable light by a mere 
enumeration of its events. As a 
matter of fact, the spirit of Jenufa is 
closely related to the verismo and the 
naturalism of the time in which it 
was written; and it has the advantage 
of the local color of its Czech scene. 

In the field of instrumental music, 
a valuable contribution was made by 
the Amadeus Quartet. Their pro- 
grams consisted only of works from 
the classic repertoire, including three 
Mozart string quintets, with Cecil 
Aronowitz serving as second viola 
player. The performance of the G 
minor Quintet was one of the finest 
achievements of the early weeks of 
the festival. 

In the first concert by the Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
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Guillaume Landré’s Third Symphony 
was given its first performance un- 
der the direction of Rafael Kubelik. 
In this case, the descriptive term sym- 
phony hardly seems justified. To be 
sure, it is quite possible to concen- 
trate a symphonic development with- 
in the course of only fifteen minutes; 
but in Landré’s work the emotional 
accent is found in the first and fourth 
movements, both of which are in slow 
tempo, while the two quick move- 
ments are no more than intermezzos. 
The title Symphonic Elegy would per- 
haps have been more appropriate; as 
such it reveals all the good qualities 
of Landré’s musicianship and musical 
expression. 

Several works by Janacek were 
given in addition to Jenufa—the Vio- 
lin Sonata, played by Mr. Kubelik and 
his wife, Ludmila Bertlova; Taras 
Bulba; and The Diary of a De- 
parted (which will be reviewed in the 
next report from Holland). Several 
works by Bart6dk were also pre- 
sented—the Violin Concerto, with 
Theo Olof as soloist, and Music for 
Strings, Percussion and Celesta, both 
conducted by Antal Dorati; the Out- 
door Suite, played by the young 
Dutch pianist Theo Bruins; and the 
Sonata for Two Pianos and Percus- 
sion. In addition to the three string 
quintets, the list of little-known Mo- 
zart works presented at the festival 
included the Symphony in D major, 
K. 484; the Violin Sonata, K. 11; and 
the G major Piano Concerto, K. 453. 

In a concert given by the Dutch 
Chamber Choir and the Radio Cham- 
ber Orchestra, under Felix de Nobel, 
the first public performance in Hol- 
land of Stravinsky’s Mass caused the 


usual reactions pro and con. I con- 
fess frankly that I belong among 
those who cannot appreciate Stra- 


vinsky’s later style. The same pro- 
gram gave us an opportunity to ob- 
serve the way Haydn served the Lord 
by composing his Theresienmesse— 
almost as cheerful as The Seasons. 


Berkshire Programs 
Taken Over by Munch 


Lenox, Mass.— Charles Munch, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, 
has taken over the direction of the 
Berkshire Festival programs that the 
late Serge Koussevitzky was to have 
conducted. These include the six Sat- 
urday night and Sunday afternoon 
programs devoted to music by Bach, 
Haydn, and Mozart, being given in 
the Theatre-Concert Hall between 
July 7 and 22. 

Of the series of concerts in the 
Shed, which will open on July 26, 
Mr. Munch will conduct all but the 
one on Aug. 5, which Eleazar de 
Carvalho will conduct as scheduled, 
and the one on Aug. 9, when Leon- 
ard Bernstein will conduct Beeth- 
oven’s Missa Solemnis, in memory of 
Mr. Koussevitzky. The series will be 
played as usual by the Boston Sym- 
phony on Thursday and Saturday 
evenings and Sunday afternoons 
through Aug. 12. 

Mr. Bernstein, who had been grant- 
ed leave of absence from Tangle- 
wood this summer, returned from 
Mexico to take over Mr. Koussevit- 
zky’s work in the Berkshire Music 
Center, which opened on July 1. Also 
returned in time for the school’s open- 
ing exercises was Aaron Copland, 
who had been teaching at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome. Both Mr. 
Bernstein and Mr. Copland had been 
closely associated with Mr. Koussevit- 
zky on the center’s faculty. 


Naumburg Concerts 
In Central Park Begin 


On May 30, Leon Barzin conducted 
the Naumburg Orchestra in the first 
of four concerts on the Mall in Cen- 
tral Park, sponsored annually by 
Walter W. Naumburg and George W. 
Naumburg in memory of their father, 
Elkan Naumburg, who donated the 
bandstand in Central Park. Winifred 
Heidt, contralto was the — soloist. 
Scheduled as conductors and soloists 
for the remaining concerts were 
Simon Asen, with Seymour Benstock, 
cellist, July 4; Emerson Buckley, with 
George Bennett, violinist, July 31; and 


Zoltan Fekete, with Louis Szarro, 
bass-baritone, Sept. 3. 
Italian Award Won 
By Dutch Musicologist 
Arezzo, Itaty—Jos Smits van 


Waesberghe, Dutch musicologist, was 
awarded the 1951 Guido d’Arezzo 
Prize of 500,000 lire for researches 
in medieval music. The award is 
made annually by the Accademia 


Petrarca of this city. 





Fred Fehl 


LEWISOHN STADIUM REHEARSAL 
While members of the Stadium Concerts Symphony take a breathing spell, 


Dimitri Mitropoulos continues to rehearse two of 


the vocal soloists, 


Herva Nelli (left) and Eunice Alberts, for the Verdi Requiem performance 
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Battle of Covent Garden 


Almost from the day the Covent 
Garden Opera began its post-war 
career, four and a half years ago, 
as a beneficiary of public subsidy 
provided by the British Arts Coun- 
cil, it has been under attack from 
the London press and a consider- 
able portion of the public. The 
first intensive barrage occurred 
when Salvador Dali and the youth- 
ful stage director Peter Brook 
dreamed up a _ production of 
Strauss’s Salome that was enough, 
as Ernest Newman remarked, to 
“raise the hackles.” An almost 
equally ill-considered revival of 
Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounoff, 
involving the boy wonder Brook 
but not Dali, brought on another 
bombardment. More recently, the 
management, frightened away 
from such flamboyant experimen- 
tation, has been criticized bitterly 
for the wholesale mediocrity of its 
productions, the crudity of the or- 
chestra’s playing, and the poor 
judgment displayed in its choice of 
many of the leading artists. 

The resignation in May of Karl 
Rankl from the post of musical 
director opened the floodgates of 
journalistic emotion. In the past 
month the situation at Covent Gar- 
den has received an even more 
thorough airing than ever before, 
as some of the _ best-informed 
critics, musicians, and managers in 
England have expressed them- 
selves vigorously and freely. 

Ernest Newman, in his weekly 


column in the Sunday Times, in-- 


quired “who selects the selectors 
who select those who manage 
Covent Garden” at an expense to 
the taxpayers of 145,000 pounds, 
and why and how they were se- 
lected. His question precipitated a 
defense of the management from 
Lady Mabel Dunn, in a letter 
printed in the Sunday Times on 
June 

“The majority of musical tax- 
payers find a tremendous improve- 
ment in opera in London during 
the last five years; for where for- 
merly a few weeks of ‘Grand’ op- 
era existed under the confused, if 
brilliant, régime of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, the so-called ‘National 
Opera’ gives nightly an all - the - 
time-improving bill of fare to 
music-lovers at approximately the 
cost of a West End cinema show. 

“Although most musicians and 
music-lovers know of the time 
which the building-up of a first- 
class orchestra must take, this has 
been ignored and the Covent Gar- 
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dent orchestra all during its build- 
ing-up period under Mr. Rankl’s 
capable and hard - working hands 
has been the butt of the critics. ... 
At the end of five years Mr. Rankl 
leaves the orchestra to a new con- 
ductor who will probably reap the 
praise for what can now be termed 
a ‘nearly first-class’ orchestra. 

“Covent Garden is also severely 
blamed for its productions. 
There have been some experi- 
ments, with youth at the helm, but 
when these were found to be ab- 
surd, these efforts have wisely been 
scrapped, together with the youth- 
ful enthusiasts. .. . 

“It seems certain that the best 
director for an Opera company is 
usually not a musician, but a sound 
business man who likes music. . . .” 

Sir Thomas Beecham was the 
first to reply to Lady Dunn’s let- 
ter: 

“Lady Dunn appears to be under 
the impression that it takes years 
for an opera orchestra to learn its 
business adequately. No practical 
musician will agree. The orches- 
tra employed during that period 
made its first appearance in the 
autumn of 1932, took its position 
immediately among the great or- 
chestras of the day, and won uni- 
versal approval during its initial 
appearance at Covent Garden in 
1933.” 

Jay Pomeroy, who gave two sea- 
sons of Italian opera at the New 
Cambridge Theatre in London in 
the late 1940s and was thwarted 
in his desire to purchase Covent 
Garden when the Ministry of 
Works decided to take it over in 
1948, contributed a lethal letter to 
the same issue of the Sunday 
Times: 

“Lady Dunn’s spirited reply to 
Mr. Ernest Newman’s assault on 
Covent Garden Opera is but an 
abridged version of a powerful 
apologia Sir Steuart Wilson pub- 
lished in the February issue of 
Musica AMERICA. Times 
without number I feel frustrated 
and bewildered at the inanities and 
crude provincialisms presented in 
the guise of ‘grand opera’ in this 
gem of a theatre. 

“Growing pains can no longer 
serve as justification. . . . Today 
opera becomes its superlative self 
only when its ingredients—music, 
singing, and acting — speak with 
one voice. At Covent Garden these 
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more often than not are not even 
on speaking terms. 

“Having a dearly paid-for ex- 
perience of the mad world of the 
opera theatre, I would diagnose 
the malady at Covent Garden as: 

“(a) Inability of the direction 
to surround itself with capable 
lieutenants. 

“(b) Lack of co-operation and 
unity due to the absence of inspir- 
ing control and guidance. 

“(c) Wrong musical direction. 
Had Mr. Rankl in the first in- 
stance been appointed as chief 
coach and associate conductor un- 
der a more experienced musical di- 
rector, Covent Garden would have 
fully enjoyed his brilliant quali- 
ties as a vocal and orchestral 
trainer. 

“(d) Failure of the direction to 
control potentially brilliant but in- 
experienced young producers. 

“(e) Failure to realize that the 
goal of a National Opera House 
can be fulfilled only through the 
training of future singers in the 
National Opera School specially 
created for that purpose. Those 
singers must obtain their experi- 
ence side by side with the leading 
Continental singers. To mistake 
long-term policy for present needs 
can only lead to ridiculous and 
freak performances, with Germans 
singing in unrecognizable guttural 
English, Italians singing in some 
mongrel lingo, and a Swede sing- 
ing in Italian—all in one perfor- 
mance.” ... 

John Christie, director of the 
Glyndebourne Opera, strongly sec- 
onded some of Mr. Pomeroy’s 
views: 

“For six years before the war, 
we at Glyndebourne used the best 
operatic foreigners, giving them 
the advantage of language, and we 
found the British could excel when 
working under this inspiration. 
Working with the Great is the 
secret, and by that I mean re- 
hearsing, rather than performing. 
But there must be Great in each 
department — conductor, producer, 
singers. We are Great in orches- 
tra and chorus, and we have Sir 
Thomas Beecham. On this first 
point, has Covent Garden ‘passed’ ? 

“The second point is, who can 
choose the personnel (which may 
or may not mean ‘who has the 
credentials?’), and who can man- 


age the arrangements, which does 
require technical experience and 
credentials? ... On this second 
point has Covent Garden ‘passed’ ?” 

Finally, on June 17, Mr. New- 
man stated the case for the op- 
position in terms so definitive that 
no effective rebuttal seems pos- 


sible: 


“Each of the points Lady Dunn 
urges in favor of the defendant 
whose cause she has so rashly 
espoused merely strengthens the 
indictment against him. Telling us 
in one breath that the critics have 
‘ignored’ the fact—‘known to most 
musicians and music lovers’—that 
it takes time to ‘build up a first- 
rate orchestra,’ and that the Co- 
vent Garden orchestra ‘has been 
the butt of the critics because it 
did not assume first-class qualities 
in its first few years,’ she admits 
in the next breath that the best 
that can be said for it after all 
these years is that ‘it can now be 
termed a nearly first-class orches- 
tra’; thereby confirming the judg- 
ment of ‘the critics’ and of every 
really musical listener that the or- 
chestra has never been, and still 
is not, first-class. ... 

“When Lady Dunn admits that 
these experiments [the ones with 
‘youth at the helm’] have been 
‘wisely scrapped’ she justifies to 
the full the criticisms to which 
they were subjected at the time. 
She prudently ignores the vital 
question I recently asked in con- 
nection with them, to which I 
again press for an answer. Did 
the management know, of its own 
unaided judgment, that these pro- 
ductions were ‘absurd’? If so, why 
did it allow them to go on the 
stage? Did it not know until it 
was pointed out to it? In that case 
what were its qualifications for oc- 
cupying the post it does, and what 
confidence can we have in its fu- 
ture judgment?... 


“Nobody in his senses wants to 
see an opera house run on any but 
the soundest business lines so far 
as the business side of it is con- 
cerned. But I would point out to 
Lady Dunn that it is not sufficient, 
at any rate in the eyes of mu- 
sicians, that the business man 
should just ‘like’ music. What is 
required is not that he should 
simply ‘like’ music, but that he 
should have an intensive under- 
standing of opera in general and 
of certain operas in particular. .. . 

“Throughout her letter Lady 
Dunn turns a blind eye on the 
vital questions that many other 
people besides myself are asking, 
and which we will continue to ask 
until we get an answer. What 
was there in the previous records 
of some of the present heads of 
Covent Garden to warrant the 
choice of them to control what is 
virtually a National Opera House? 
What were, or are, their qualifica- 
tions for that difficult task? Who 
appointed them, and what was 
there in the previous occupations 
of these appointers that qualified 
them to appoint?” 

Obviously, if talking can make 
it so, Covent Garden is going to 
be transformed into a real opera 


house. And about time, if you 
ask us. 
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Viennese Musical Scene 


Enlivened by International Festival 


By Max GraF 


HE International Music Festival, 

which brought fresh air into 

Vienna’s musical life for four- 
teen days during the spring, closed 
with a solemn performance of Gustav 
Mahler’s Eighth Symphony, wht..ch 
had not been heard in Vienna since 
Hitler’s army entered the city and 
which was entirely unfamiliar to 
younger generations in Vienna. Her- 
mann Scherchen’s conducting was dis- 
tinguished. How serious the damages 
caused by the Hitler barbarism were 
can be seen in the fact that Gustav 
Mahler’s music had to be rediscovered 
in the city where he was a familiar 
figure, hurrying through the Ring- 
strasse with his hat in his hand and 
his hair flying in the breeze. It was 
in Vienna that Mahler established a 
new, modern style of performance for 
Wagner and Mozart, and it was in 
Vienna that he died on a gloomy day 
in May. And in Vienna he sleeps, the 
eternally restless and fanatically in- 
spired artist. Mahler once said to me: 
“What I am people will understand 
only after I am dead. Then it will 
seem as if a burning wind had rushed 
by.” Such a burning wind runs 
through the choruses and orchestral 
sonorities of the Eighth Symphony, 
proclaiming: ecstatic joy, the glory of 
love, and praise for the Holy Ghost in 
the heavens, from which descend 
troops of angels and the Holy Vir- 
gin. 
_ The International Music Festival 
included six choral and_ orchestral 
concerts, five chamber-music concerts, 
and three song recitals, in the third 
of which Dorothy Maynor made her 
Vienna debut. ‘the audiences at the 
major concerts were surprisingly 
large. Surprising also was the inter- 
est of the public in the unusual works 
given during the festival. It almost 
seemed as if the Viennese had forgot- 
ten their old way of hissing new 
music, as they used to hiss Bruckner, 
Strauss, Mahler, Reger, Bartok, De- 
bussy, Schénberg, and Stravinsky. 
Only once did a listener exclaim 
“pfui” disgustedly, and this “pfui” 
was not even hurled at a bold work, 
but at a conventional one — Ernst 
Krenek’s clever opera Charles V, 
given in a very poor concert perform- 
ance that had the distinction of dis- 
pleasing the audience 


VV IENNESE composers who were 

represented on the programs of the 
International Music Festival were all 
well known. Most prominent among 
them was Arnold Schénberg. whose 
A Survivor of Warsaw was given. At 
76, he is already one of the patriarchs 
of modern music. At 67, however, 
Johann Matthias Hauer is still un- 
known in the international music 
world, and even in Vienna he is little 
heard. Hauer was one of the first to 
use the twelve-tone system and one of 
the first to combat romantic tone- 
painting, the romantic orchestra, and 
romantic subjectivity of feeling. Ac- 
cording to him, music should strive 
for cosmic meaning; and in his ora- 
torio Wandlungen, given at the fes- 
tical, one hears sounds that seem to 
come from the remotest reaches of 
the universe. The public gave a 
Stormy ovation to the composer, who 
has gone through life, as did Erik 
Satie in France, uninterested in the 
musical market place where reputa- 
tions come cheaply. 





Most of the other Viennese com- 
posers represented on the programs 
were men between forty and fifty, 
all of them established and honored 
with various prizes. Johann Nepomuk 
David, a composer strongly influ- 
enced by medieval polyphony, is 
55. Theodor Berger, who revealed in- 
dependence and high intelligence in 
his orchestral pieces and his ballet 
Homeric Symphony, performed by 
the Vienna Staatsoper, is 45. Hans 
Erich Apostel, a faithful disciple of 
Schonberg, is fifty. Hans Jelinek, who 
also has experimented in the twelve- 
tone system to find new values, is 49 
years old. Alfred Uhl, a composer 
who has won much success with his 
brilliant orchestral works, is 41. Egon 
Kornauth, an accomplished composer, 
is 51. Felix Petyrek is 58. 

I shall not bring up the matter of 
age in the case of the woman com- 
poser represented, Sonia Eckhardt- 
Gramatté, whose bassoon concerto 
was lively and temperamentally stimu- 
lating. It was brilliantly performed by 
Gloria Solloway, though one might 
argue that a bassoon with its bluster- 
ing and rough-and-ready tones is not 
exactly a feminine instrument. Miss 
Solloway is a young American gradu- 
ate of the Juilliard School of Music. 

The new generation of Austrian 
composers was also represented at the 
International Music Festival. Among 
them were Karl Schiske, 34, who won 
acclaim with his oratorio Vom Tode; 
Gottfried von Einem, 32, whose ener- 
getic Goethe Hymnus opened the 
festival; and the pianist Friedrich 
Gulda, whose first attempts at com- 
position, at twenty, revealed wit and 
intelligence. It is to such young artists 
as these that we must look in consid- 
ering the future of music, rather than 
to the established composers. 

The foreign composers represented 
at the festival belonged for the most 
part to the older generation. Frank 
Martin, whose Concerto for Seven 
Wind Instruments and Orchestra 
abounds in wit, is already sixty. 
Bohuslav Martinu, whose Cello Con- 
certo was performed with noble ele- 
gance by Pierre Fournier, is also 
sixty. Boris Blacher, whose oratorio 
The Grand Inquisitor—a bare, metal- 
lic, distinguished, unusual work—was 
more impressive intellectually than 
emotionally, is 57. Paul Hindemith is 
55, as is Carl Orff, whose Catulli 
Carmina paints the erotic world of 
the Roman poet Catullus in terms of 
passion, rapture, disillusion, and de- 
spair. The piano concerto of Mario 
Peragallo, who is forty, was played 
with intoxicating bravura by Michel- 
angeli, and filled the large Konzer- 
thaussaal with rich sonorities. Ben- 
jamin Britten, 37, seems to be work- 
ing out a new type of romanticism in 
a contemporary idiom in his Serenade 
and in his Spring Symphony. Apart 
from Martinu, the United States was 
represented only by the 39-year-old 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, whose Piano 
Concerto is rather superficial. 


OWERING above the other works 

presented at the festival were two 
masterpieces — Stravinsky’s Perse- 
phone and Barték’s Bluebeard’s Castle. 
Together with Strauss’s Heldenleben 
and Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe, these 
works represent a triumphant period 
that has now become classic. The 
path-breakers of today become the 
classicists of tomorrow. But at this 
festival the path-breakers of today 
were sadly lacking. Much of the mu- 


sic revealed interesting personality, 
ability, and intelligence. What one 
missed were the courage, the spiritual 
boldness, and the strength which force 
their way into new artistic realms. 
None of the younger composers could 
be compared with the young Arnold 
Schonberg in strength of conception, 
moral power, and individual zeal, with 
Béla Barték in noble independence of 
spirit, or with Stravinsky in plasticity 
of temperament. All of these masters 
proved their courage as young men. 
When I sat with Schénberg at a café 
table one day about 1900, he bristled 
even then with revolutionary zeal. 
The nobility of the young Alban Berg 
is hard to forget. Gustav Mahler, 
whom I knew as a conductor in 
Prague, burned with enthusiasm. The 
decisive energies of music emanate 
from the younger generation, and a 
music festival which does not repre- 
sent this generation adequately be- 
comes a mere retrospect of organized, 
familiar, established, and unobjection- 
able art. 

The festival called forth an im- 
pressive array of artistic forces to 
interpret the works—the best orches- 
tras, brilliant soloists, and dis- 
tinguished conductors. Clemens 
Krauss is a native of Vienna. Igor 
Markewitch, Paul Sacher, and Her- 
mann Scherchen are always welcomed 
cordially at their guest appearances. 
The American conductor Henry 
Swoboda, who conducted Bartdk’s 
opera authoritatively, was new to 
Vienna. 

The opening concert in the audi- 
torium of the Konzerthaus was salu- 
ted by addresses given by Manfred 
Mautner-Markhof, the president of 
the Vienna Konzerthausgesellschaft ; 
by General Theodore Koerner; and 
by Felix Hurdes, the minister of edu- 
cation. The program opened with a 
novelty by Alfred Uhl, a_ Viennese 
composer—Concertino for Solo Vio- 
lin and 22 Woodwinds. Uhl, who has 
already established a reputation as a 
brilliant orchestrator, here turns from 
the romantic music which he has 
composed up until now to a more ob- 
jective intellectual and conservative 
style. He combines the clear, rhyth- 
mical, forceful statements of the solo 
violin with the architectonic develop- 
ments of the winds in a finely or- 
ganized form. Another novelty was 
Gottfried von Einem’s Goethe Hymn, 
for alto solo, chorus, and orchestra— 
sonorous, solemn music, which trans- 
lates the fervor of Pindar’s hymns 
into modern terms. The second half 
of the concert was given over to 
Richard Strauss. In the waltz, Mu- 
nich, which Strauss composed in his 
old age for a scheduled Munich film, 
he borrows from a waltz in his youth- 
ful opera, Feuersnot, in which he 
satirized the pedestrian Munich 
bourgeoisie. Munich’s good nature and 
middle-class complacency are reflected 
in this music, which will not add to 
his fame. Fritz Lehmann, a newcomer 
from Gottingen, conducted this open- 
ing concert in the style in which little 
plump conductors throw themselves at 
great orchestras. 


HE first concert for chorus and 
orchestra, conducted by Igor 
Markevitch, offered more difficult cri- 
tical challenges. The principal work 
was Boris Blacher’s oratorio, The 


Grand Inquisitor. Blacher was born 


in China of Baltic parentage, and he 
occupies a unique place among Ger- 
man composers today. He is clearly 


an intellectual, and his spiritual- per. 
sonality predominates over his musj. 
cal powers. The music of his ora. 
torio is based on the famous passage 
about the Grand Inquisitor in Dos. 
toievsky’s The Brothers Karamazoff. 
In this passage, Jesus, the purely re. 
ligious spirit, is contrasted with the 
stern inquisitor, who represents the 
power of the church and has Jesys 
thrown into a dungeon. It is a power. 
ful work, economical, terse and ay. 
stere in style, but the expression js 
very personal. Blacher’s ascetic music 
has its own style; it is an art of 
lines, often very intensively and fer. 
vently conceived, but not an art of 
sonorities and masses. The music 
stems from thought rather than feel. 
ing, although feeling is not entirely 
lacking in it, especially at the close 
of the oratorio. Even there, however, 
it is distilled into spirit. His music 
reminds one of the expression sensi- 
tive, pale, thoughtful human aces 
have. The Wiener Sinfoniker, the 
Wiener Singakademie and the Wiener 
Kammerchor joined forces in the per- 
formance, and the soloist was the 
baritone Heinz Rehfuss, who sang 
somewhat roughly. Six Moussorgsky 
songs, beautifully orchestrated by Igor 
Markevitch, were expressively sung 
by Mascia Predit, a Latvian singer 
educated in Italy. 

One of the most striking evidences 
of the rise of the United States toa 
leading position in the world’s music 
is the large number of American 
artists who give concerts in Vienna. 
Most of the Americans who came to 
Vienna in former days were students 
who wished to study music at its 
source. Many of them studied with 
the aged Leschetizky, who hatched 
pianists in his suburban villa. Others 
studied at the famous Vienna Con- 
servatory. These students liked to 
wander through the streets through 
which Beethoven had stormed and in 
which Schubert’s favorite tavern 
stood. They enjoyed breathing the air 
so many famous composers had 
breathed. They wandered in the 
Vienna woods and in the suburbs 
where Schubert had composed his 
waltzes on little out-of-tune pianos. 
They stood at the graves of the great 
masters who had not vanished, like 
Mozart, into unmarked ground. 

The years of war and desolation 
changed all that. For the time being, 
Vienna is no longer a musical shrine 
of outstanding teachers and musical 
personalities. The spiritual damage of 
the Hitler era has not yet been wholly 
remedied, and the intellectual and 
artistic exchange with the free coun- 
tries of the world has not been wholly 
re-established. The American musi- 
cians who come to Vienna today have 
grown up in the musical atmosphere 
of their own country. They are prod- 
ucts of a new musical generation, edu- 
cated in American colleges, univers- 
ities, and conservatories. 


Wy ttHin a single fortnight, eight 
American artists gave concerts in 
Vienna. Not all of them revealed the 
spiritual or technical prowess needed 
to command interest on the concert 
stage. Neither Lina di Luzio, who 
sang a heterogeneous program with 
very little distinction, nor Maria Sas- 
sone, nor the baritone James Stewart 
displayed the ability and power of 
personality to impress the public. 
More striking was the lyric soprano 
Naomi Ornest, who sang three “night- 
ingale” songs by Berg, Krenek, and 
Stravinsky. The tenor Charles Year- 
sley also proved to be a cultivated 
artist. Jonathan Sternberg, who has 
won a considerable reputation in Vi- 
enna as a conductor, introduced two 
American artists as soloists. Miriam 
Solovieff played the Mendelssohn V io- 
lin Concerto with a weak tone but 
with taste and_ security. Jacques 
Abram, who played Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Piano Concerto, won a re- 
sounding success with the Vienna pub- 
lic, which likes energetic and fiery 
temperaments such as his. Mr. Stern- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Scechumann’s Genoveva 


(Continued from page 6) 


major importance: one for Genoveva 
and two for Golo (one reminiscent of 
Nie sollst du mich befragen, in 
Lohengrin) and one a terrifying trill. 
These three motifs appear in the 
overture, those of Golo furnishing 
the basis of the introductory Langsam, 
and Genoveva’s occurring as an ac- 
companying figure to the fast section. 
Later these motifs come in all sorts 
of mutations — rhythmical, inverted, 
tonal, etc. As in Wagner they appear 
not only when sung by the particular 
character related to the motif, but also 
when that character is involved either 
by mention or inference. 


F' )R those interested in this aspect 
of Schumann’s mode of composi- 
tion, let me point out, using the Peters 
piano score, a few of the mutations 
of the Genoveva motif. We have al- 
ready observed its occurrence in the 
overture. In the duet, No. 3, Genoveva 
first sings it in her own music, Der 
Dicli mir gab. Its next subtle change 

is ii Golo’s monologue, No. 6, O Lip- 
pen, suse Lippen. This is immedi- 
ately followed by the entrance aria of 
Margarete, where the Golo and Geno- 
veva motifs are contrasted, that of 
Genoveva taking on a cynical, sneer- 
ing character. On pages 49 and 50 
the motif appears in 6/8 time—a soft 
romantic lilt, while ig og is try- 
ing to sympathize with Golo in order 
to enslave him. In Act II the cynical 
version of the motif is played by 
the piccolos and answered in triplets 
by the off-stage chorus as they revile 
Genoveva. A new version appears on 
page 79, at Margarete’s entrance, after 
the duet between Golo and Drago, 
with an interesting sixteenth-note up- 
beat. In its full lyrical beauty it ap- 
pears two pages later, as Genoveva 
locks the door and sings her glorious 
aria, Oh Du der iiber alles wacht. At 
the close of Act II the theme again 
appears in the lyrical form, with a 
contrasting figure based on the cynical 
version. In Act III it occurs as Mar- 
garete is about to show Siegfried the 
scenes in the magic mirror; and in 
the final act it returns in the last duet 
between Golo and Genoveva, and ap- 
pears in a new form in the reconcili- 
ation scene between Siegfried and 
Genoveva. 

Although Margarete has no motif 
typically her own, certain figures, such 
as the torturous rising triplets in the 
mirror scene, often accompany her 
when her “black magic” is mentioned. 
More particularly she has her own 
tonality — predominantly F-sharp 
minor — which appears in a very 
striking manner at the end of Act II, 
Ich lauscht’ am Fenster dort, surging 
out of the momentary complacency of 
Balthasar and the self-righteous in- 
dignation of Genoveva in the moving 
E-flat major passage. 

In closing these remarks about the 
music, we must not overlook the 
scene and aria of Genoveva in the 
last act, as she is being t taken into the 
forest by two minions to be slain. 
Written with an unerring hand, these 
pages portray the final .desperation 
and prayer of a maligned woman. 
rather obvious parallel to Tristan in 
both melodic and harmonic line is of 
aesthetic interest but of no further 
importance. These pages are some of 
the most poignant Schumann ever 


wrote. It is a pity that such scenes as 
this, Siegfried’s aria in the previous 
act, Margarete’s magic-mirror aria, 
and Genoveva’s aria in Act II should 
be generally unknown to the public. 
The Florence performance suggested 
that, should a master of orchestration 
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decide to touch up the weak spots in 
the instrumentation and an able and 
enthusiastic translator bring it into a 
semblance of plausible English, there 
is no reason why this opera could not 
become a convincing addition to the 
repertoire. Certainly it is no less 
stageworthy than many other reper- 
toire pieces today, and musically it 
has great line, flow, content, beauty, 
and appeal. 

A word about the performance. The 
sets of Herta Bohm, of Diusseldorf, 
were quite pleasant, representing a kind 
of tabernacle or shrine inside of whicii 
the action took place, and the panels 
when opened looked like paintings of 
Moritz von Schwind or Philip Otto 
Runge. The stage direction of Gustav 
Griindgens, also of Diisseldorf, made 
use of every possible trick in order 
to make the opera as alive as possible. 
Many of Mr. Griindgens’ ideas did 
not come off in the production, either 
because of lack of rehearsals or 
actors’ forgetfulness, so that oc- 
casionally the action came unneces- 
sarily to a standstill. The outstanding 
performance both times the opera was 
given was that of Marthe Modl, from 
the Hamburg opera, as Margarete. 
Lorenz Fehenberger as Golo and 
Maud Cunitz as Genoveva were ade- 
quate and pleasing most of the time. 
The Siegfried of Kurt Gester was a 
noble and clean performance. André 
Cluytens directed the performances 
with verve and obvious affection for 
the work, although one might often 
have asked for a better pacing. 


Particular praise and credit is due 
to Francesco Siciliani, artistic director 
of the Maggio Musicale Fiorentino, 
whose idea it was to produce Geno- 
veva. His name has already become 
associated in Italy with interesting 
and unusual productions both in Flor- 
ence, where he has been in residence 
for the past two years, and in Peru- 
gia, where he founded and still today 
guides the Sagra Musicale Umbra. 


Two Musicians 
Retire from Philharmonic 


Two members of the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony — Anselme 
Fortier, principal double-bass player, 
and Andrew F. Stirn, violinist—have 
been retired on full pension since the 
end of the 1950-51 season. Both mu- 
sicians had completed thirty years of 
service with the Philharmonic and 
former orchestras absorbed by it. 
Joseph de Angelis, a member of the 
Philharmonic since 1928, will succeed 
Mr. Fortier as head of the double- 
bass section, and John A. Schaeffer, 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, has 
been engaged to fill the resulting va- 
cancy. Leopold Rybb, who substituted 
for Mr. Stirn when the latter was ill 
last season, will become a_ regular 
member of the second violin section 
next season. Mr. Schaeffer is Mr. De 
Angelis’ son-in-law, and Mr. Rybb is 
the son of Daniel Rybb, of the dou- 
ble-bass section. 


Philharmonic Plans 
Two Young Peoples Series 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony will again offer two series of 
young people’s concerts during the 
1951-52 season, with Igor Buketoff 
as conductor. The elementary series, 
designed for children under nine, will 
take place on three Saturday after- 
noons in Town Hall. The other series 
will be given on Saturday mornings 
in Carnegie Hall. 


‘before two, 


Erio Piecagliani 


ALBANESE AT LA SCALA 


A gala late-season event at the Teatro alla Scala in Milan was the re- 
turn after eleven years of Licia Albanese, to sing Cio-Cio-San in a new 


production of Madama Butterfly, conducted by Victor de Sabata. 


In the 


first-act scene shown above, Miss Albanese shares the footlights with 
Giacinto Prandelli (left) as Pinkerton and Giuseppe Taddei as Sharpless 


Florence Festival 
Repertoire Offers 
I Vespri Siciliani 


FLorENcCE—The Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino, which had opened with 
Verdi’s Macbeth, presented another 
relatively little-known Verdi opera, I 
Vespri Siciliani, at the mid-point of 
the six-week festival season. The finely 
executed performance was conducted 
by Erith Kleiber and directed by 
Herbert Graf. The settings and cos- 
tumes were by Gianni Vagnetti and 
Maria Meneghini Callas appeared as 
the Duchess Elena, Boris Christoff as 
Giovanni da Procida, Enzo Masche- 


rini as Guido di Monforte, and 
Giorgio Kokolios as Arrigo. 
This opera, standing between La 


Traviata and Simon Boccanegra, con- 
tains a good deal of great music, such 
as the overture, the well-known O tu 
Palmero, the a cappella quartet in the 
first act, the tarantella, the bolero of 
Elena, the duet between Monforte and 
Arrigo in Act III, and practically all 
of Act IV. It also contains some 
mediocre music, and some that is 
downright bad. 

The Florence production was 
harmed by the inclusion of 29 minutes 
of ballet in the third act—a concession 
to Parisian taste in the last century 
that Verdi must have tossed off with- 
out much thought of any kind. The 
ballet was so long that at the end one 
had to look at the program to recall 
what opera he was hearing. Verdi's 
worthless ballet music was not en- 
hanced by the very inept choreography 
of Aurelio Miloss and the third-rate 
dancing of the corps de ballet. Alto- 
gether it was one of the most ludi- 
crous scenes I have seen on any stage. 

Mr. Kleiber gave a clear, clean, 
vigorous and intensely dramatic pro- 
jection of the score. Tempos were 
exact, phrasing and dynamics were 
perfect, and the over-all musical line 
was sustained throughout. Miss Callas 
is certainly among the best singers 
on the opera stage in Europe today, 
and a fine actress as well. Although 
she was suffering from a cold, she 
gave a memorable performance. One 
perhaps could have desired a bit more 
urgency in the last act; but since the 
act began after one o’clock in the 
morning, and came to an end shortly 
any audible tiredness in 
her voice could readily be excused. 
Boris Christoff delivered the music 
of Procida with dignity and emotion, 
and with a voice of rare beauty. Enzo 
Mascherini (a Florentine) sang Mon- 


forte intelligently. The only leading 
singer not up to the generally high 
standard was Mr. Kokolios, the tenor. 


In I Vespri Siciliani, Verdi has 
again given us flesh-and-blood men 
and women with genuine passions 


the paternal devotion of Monforte, the 
patriotic fervor of Elena and P rocida, 
and the tortured soul of Arrigo, torn 
between filial duty and love. Were it 
not for the nonsensical ballet, the per- 
formance could have been called a 
great one. It certainly was the most 
popular work to be performed at this 
festival so far. 


—NEWELL JENKINS 


Three Operas 
Staged in Seattle 


SEATTLE.—Three operas were heard 
here this spring after the close of the 


regular artist series + the Seattle 
Symphony season. The Pacific North- 
west's first professional opera con 


pany, organized by Cecilia Schultz and 
the Washington Symphony Society 
and called the Northwest Lyric Opera 
Company, gave La Traviata, with 
Frances Yeend, John Carter, and Wal- 
ter Cassel in the principal roles. Eu 
gene Linden is musical director of the 
company, which also appeared in four 
other cities. 

The University of Washington 
opera workshop, directed by Stanley 
Chapple, gave Verdi’s Macbeth, in 
Carl Zytowski’s English translation, 
and Manuel Rosenthal conducted a 
new chamber opera, A Letter to 
Emily, by Lockrem Johnson, Seattle 
composer, at the Cornish Theatre. The 
work, based on an incident in the life 


of Emily Dickinson, is well con- 
structed. 

Mr. Rosenthal has been re engaged 
as conductor of the Seattle mphony 
for two years 

-SUZANNE MARTIN 


Oratorio Society 
Sponsors Program 

A Twilight Concert sponsored by 
the Oratorio Society of New York 
was given in Carl Fischer Hall on 


June 5. Rose Bampton, soprano; 
Donald Dame, tenor; and Mischa 
Mischakoff, violinist, were heard in 


the program. 


Phillips To Manage 


Fischer Concert Bureau 


Henry J. W. Phillips has been 
named manager of the Carl Fischer 
Concert Bureau. He was formerly 
with Civic Concert Service, of the 


National Concert and Artists Corpor- 
ation. 
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A Distinguished Ballet 
Comes Fully Into Its Own 


HE steady growth and artisiic enrich- 
yg of the New York City Ballet has 

been a source of gratification not 
merely to local dance lovers but to observers 
everywhere who are concerned with the 
future of ballet in America. In its present 
season, the most brilliant in its history, the 
company has been flushed with the en- 
thusiasm that comes to all young artists 
when they reach the peak of their powers 
and enjoy the public acclaim aroused by 
truly inspired performances, 

First and foremost among the reasons for 
this achievement is the presence of George 
Balanchine as choreographer, teacher, ar- 
tistic director, and adviser. Balanchine is 
one of the world’s most distinguished 
choreographers, and he has trained the 
young dancers of the company with lov- 
ing care. His mark is everywhere, not 
merely in his own works, which form the 
chief element in the repertoire, but in the 
finish and style of all of the performances. 
Another reason for the maturity and ele- 
gance of the company’s work is the mainte- 
nance of a stable repertoire and the con- 
sideration that has been shown to the in- 
dividual dancers. There is probably no 
leading artist in the company who has not 
been given at least one role that would 
have been enough in itself to raise her or 
him into the realm of stardom. 

But the New York City Ballet has not 
been content to exploit its established suc- 
cesses. It is encouraging creative effort and 
seeking to broaden its scope. When Nora 
Kaye, Diana Adams, and Hugh Laing, 
formerly of Ballet Theatre, joined its ranks, 
new ballets were provided for them, to give 
their talents and personalities a happy 
setting. Jerome Robbins’ searching ballet, 
The Cage, which provides Miss Kaye with 
a magnificent role, is the most recent pledge 
of this enterprising spirit and catholicity of 
attitude. Antony Tudor has created Lady 
of the Camellias for Miss Adams and Mr. 
Laing, and may well have one of his master- 
pieces up his sleeve. 

One of the happiest results of the com- 
pany’s success has been the rapid develop- 
ment of many of its leading artists. Maria 
Tallchief, Tanaquil LeClercq, and Melissa 
Hayden, to mention only three, have waxed 
more secure, more versatile and more dis- 
tinguished with every season. The corps 
de ballet has also improved vastly in morale. 

The New York City Ballet is essentially 
a young company, in the best sense of the 
term. And it can retain this spirit as it 
continues to mature and to expand. Every 
ballet performance depends upon its least 
prominent dancers for its ultimate triumph 
of style and dramatic power. If the young 
dancers in the New York City Ballet can 
keep their present freshness and devotion 
as they perfect and expand their techniques 
they will form a corps of enviable finish 
and range of style. This is especially im- 
portant in the nineteenth-century master- 
pieces of ballet, where style is everything. 

For the fine taste that the company has 
revealed in its use of costumes and décors 
we can thank Lincoln Kirstein, its general 
director, as much as anyone. The tendency 
to overload ballets with non-functional ma- 
terial has happily disappeared, and the cos- 
tumes and décor for The Cage are a model 
of what dance settings should be. The New 
York City Ballet has never been guilty of 
cheapness or shoddiness in anything it has 


done, a remarkable record. As musical di- 
rector, Leon Barzin has poured out his 
enthusiasm, conducting the difficult modern 
scores in which the repertoire abounds with 
increasing effectiveness. With intelligent 
direction, superb soloists, a strong reper- 
toire, and a loyal public, the New York 
City Ballet has bright prospects. 


Outdoor Summer Music 
Finds Its Proper Course 


HE summer now being fully upon us, 

some pronouncement upon the subject 

of outdoor music is clearly required 
here. In other summers we have made it 
our self-imposed duty to examine the opera- 
tions of al fresco enterprises from New 
York to Hollywood with beady-eyed scru- 
tiny, in an effort ot determine whether those 
in charge of them were doing right by the 
mass audience that numbers in the tens of 
thousands on every clear night, without 
overlooking the claims of the smaller audi- 
ence whose taste is more exacting. 

Last year we took a dim view of the 
nationwide picture as we saw it, and we still 
think we were on the whole right in doing 
so. The aims of most of the bowls, stadia, 
parks, and dells seemed to be confused and 
obscure, and a good bit of their program- 
ming looked like an opportunistic attempt 
to keep going at any cost to artistic stand- 
ards and principles. 

It is still too early to know how things 
will work out this summer, but Lewisohn 
Stadium, and along with it some of the other 
summer enterprises, appears to have mended 
its ways. The Stadium management has at 
least made a plain, intelligible distinction 
between serious art and popular entertain- 
ment, and it is now endeavoring to provide 
both without obliterating the line of de- 
marcation between them. Important con- 
ductors are on hand to lead a fine orchestra 
in reputable symphonic concerts, with a list 
of soloists almost wholly devoid of the ar- 
tistic nonentities who have cluttered up the 
schedule in previous seasons. And the week- 
end attractions, such as the Rodgers and 
Hammerstein program, are as well devised 
in their genre and as well manned as the 
symphonic events. 

The other summer centers appear to be 
analyzing the needs and demands of their 
audiences equally well. The Hollywood 
Bowl now serves three chief groups—those 
interested in orchestral music, in opera, and 
in popular and semi-popular music. Tangle- 
wood and Ravinia retain their sober single- 
mindedness as outdoor homes of symphonic 
music. Robin Hood Dell, having discovered 
that the summer tastes of Philadelphia are 
none too exacting, now weights its schedule 
more heavily than before with popular at- 
tractions and best-selling name artists. 

Only one depressing phenomenon is visi- 
ble this summer. Except at Tanglewood and 
Ravinia, there seems to be a greater stand- 
ardization of programs than ever before. 
Programs, especially on the popular side, 
have a pre-packaged look. There is always 
a Gershwin night (with Oscar Levant, if 
possible), always a Romberg night, a Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein night, and (this 
year) a concert version of Fledermaus. 

Well, these are the things that sell seats 
by the tens of thousands. But the entrepre- 
neurs of summer music must also look 
ahead, and resist at least a part of the urge 
toward standardization. For in the long run 
it is initiative, invention, and fresh ideas 
that make the wheels of musical commerce, 
like those of musical art, go round. 
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George VI, Margot Fonteyn was named Com- 

mander of the British Empire. The Hebrew 
Arts Foundation has chosen §. Hurok as the first 
recipient of its annual award to the person in Amer- 
ica who has most contributed to the appreciation in 
the United States of Hebrew creative arts. Artur 
Rubinstein flew to San Juan, Puerto Rico, on June 
20, on the first lap of a ten-week tour of South 
America. 

In recognition of his fifty years of service to 
Chicago Musical College Rudolph Ganz was pre- 
sented with a citation of appreciation, and the Ru- 
dolph Ganz Medal of Achievement was established 
for presentation to the outstanding student of each 
graduating class. Mills College has presented an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters to 
Lotte Lehmann. After making two guest appear- 
ances on the Show of Shows television program, 
Graciela Rivera returned to the Mexico City op- 
era company for appearances as Gilda in Rigoletto 
and Adina in L’Elisir d’Amore. 

Benefit programs for the American Fund for Is- 
rael Institutions, at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, and 
Flushing Meadow Park Amphitheatre, Queens, en- 
listed the services of Regina Resnik, Jan Peerce, 
Robert Merrill, Eugene List, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Arthur Fiedler and Morton Gould. 


Marian Anderson returned from a two-month 
tour of Central and South America on June 20. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos was the recipient of two hon- 
orary degrees—Doctor of Fine Arts, from the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, and Doctor of Music, from 
Chicago Musical College. 

In June, Whittemore and Lowe appeared with 
the Boston Pops Orchestra and in recital in Lans- 
ing, Mich. They will be soloists with the Denver 
Symphony at Red Rocks on Aug. 3. Besides tour- 
ing with the Albeneri Trio next season, Erich Itor 
Kahn will serve as pianist for the Bach Aria 
Group's three Town Hall concerts. Mieezyslaw 
Horszowski left on June 3 to give recitals in Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Italy, and France, and to take 
part in the Casals Festival in Perpignan. Martha 
Lipton sailed on June 7 for her appearances in the 
Holland Festival and Edinburgh Festival. Jesdés 
Maria Sanromé has been appointed musical ad- 
visor of the University of Puerto Rico. 


During his first concert tour next season, Leonard 
Rose will be heard as cello soloist with orchestras 
in Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, San Antonio, 
Springfield, Tulsa, and Wichita. Jeanne Mitchell 
was the subject of a sixteen-page picture story, 
Beauty and Genius, in the July issue of Coronet 
magazine. Frederick Schang sailed for Europe on 
June 26. 

In celebration of Independence Day, Nell Tange- 
man was soloist with the Radio a de 
Paris in the world premiere of Ned Rorem's six 
Irish Poems, which are dedicated to the singer. 
She will make further appearances in Paris before 
giving recitals in Rome, Florence, and Venice. 
Alfredo Antonini's summer schedule includes con- 
ducting in Toronto and Chicago, at Lewisohn 
Stadium, and on Columbia Broadcasting System 
programs. Eugene Istomin will again take part in 
the Casals Festival this year, and he will fill en- 
gagements in Milan and Berne. 


\ son has been born to Marguerite Piazza, 
who is Mrs. J. Graves McDonaldson in her private 
life. Vera Franceschi was Seong the degree of 
Doctor of Music by the Santa Cecilia Academy 
in Rome. After a season with the Havana Opera 
company, Lorenzo Alvary appeared in opera in 
Central America. _The_ Metropolitan Opera bass 
will sing with the San Francisco Opera in the fall. 
Solveig Lunde has joined her husband in Rome, 
where they will make their home for the next two 
years. Alice Howland and Leopold Simoneau are 
singing with the G lyndebourne Opera Company 
this summer. Before vacationing in Spain, Mildred 
Dilling filled engagements in Paris and England, 
assisted by Charlene Dilling Brewer. Gyorgy San- 
dor has returned to this country, following his ap- 
pearances with the London Symphony and the Scot- 
tish National Orchestra. 


On June 27, Joseph Rosenstock brought his six- 
week tour as guest conductor of the Nippon Phil- 
harmonic to a close in the Tokyo City Hall. Mary 
Bothwell will be heard in a series of three song re- 
citals in Town Hall next season. The first per- 
formance of works by Virgil Thomson and Charles 
Haubiel will be included in the second program. 
Roy Johnston was selected by Show Business as 
one of the outstanding performers of the 1950-51 
off-Broadway season for his portrayal in the opera 
Giants in the Earth by Douglas Moore, Madeline 
Foley has given several recitals in Zurich and Am- 
sterdam, and will take part in the Casals Festival. 


E the honors list issued early in June by King 
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Mishkin Studio 


Left: Elisabeth Rethberg as Mathilde in Rossini's William Tell, which opened the 193! summer sea- 
son of opera at Ravinia. Right: Conchita Supervia, who toured the United States and sang with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company during the 1931-32 season, holding a lion cub she had just adopted, 


WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Successful Marksmanship 


The Ravinia opera season opened on June 20 
with Rossini’s William Tell, and the usual brilliant 
capacity audience listened to the antiquated score 
with unexpected delight. Giovanni Martinelli, 
Giuseppe Danise, and Virgilio Lazzari, in the lead- 
ing male roles, won high honors. Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, in the part of Mathilde, was welcomed back 
to Ravinia with the enthusiasm she never fails to 
engender. Alfredo Gandolfi left an agreeable im- 
pression in his debut, as Melchtal, and the other 
roles were sung capably by Margery Maxwell, Ada 
Paggi, George Cehanovsky, Louis d’Angelo, 
Giuseppe Cavadore, and Lodovico Oliviero. Gen- 
naro Papi’s exhilarating mastery of the music ac- 
counted for much of the evening’s success. 


Circus at the Zoo 


C incinnati’ $s summer musical season was formally 
ushered in on June 15, when the Zoo Opera Com- 
pany presented Smetana’s The Bartered Bride. 
Under the baton of Isaac Van Grove, the work 
was given a captivating performance. The cast 
included Herbert Gould, Albert Mahler, Myrna 
Sharlow, Forrest Lamont, Elmar Becker, Con- 
stance Eberhart, Lydia Dozier, Leonard Treash, 
Ezra Hoffman, Francis DeLoe, and Charles Dod- 
son. 


Two New Appointments 


The appointment of Herbert Witherspoon, noted 
operatic bass and well known teacher, as artistic 
director of the Chicago Civic Opera was an- 
nounced by Samuel Insull, president of the com- 
pany, on June 3... Mr. Witherspoon succeeds 
Giorgio Polacco, who resigned as musical director. 

. Erno Rapee, conductor of the Roxy Symphony, 
has been appointed general music director of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 


Largest in History 


The largest deficit in the history of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company—$1,079,473 for 89 perform- 
ances during thirteen weeks—was revealed in the 
annual statement, which was issued recently. The 
loss on the season was estimated as one-third 
greater than the amount pledged by guarantors. 
Only once before had the company approximated 
so great a deficit—in the last season of the old 
Chicago Opera Company, directed by Mary Gar- 
den. Herbert Witherspoon, newly appointed artis- 
tic director, sailed for Europe on July 7 on behalf 
of the company. 


Everybody Sing 


Choral consciousness, choral appreciation, and 
choral participation are points emphasized in the 
organization of the American Choral and Festival 
Alliance, which held its first meeting recently. Mrs. 
William Arms Fisher is founder of the enterprise, 
with the co-operation of some 200 choral leaders 
and music educators. Headquarters are in Boston. 


Golden Days 


The National Broadcasting Company will give 
several awards this year, probably totalling $10,000 
or more, to American composers for origina! com- 
positions that can be played in twelve minutes or 
less. 


Compare with Today 


A survey by Daniel Gregory Mason, based on 
lists compiled by Howard Hanson, reveals that 
there exist about 23 works by fifteen American 
composers that have been able to hold place over 
a period of years in the repertoires of the chief 
symphony orchestras. The composers are: Car- 
penter, Chadwick, Eichheim, Goldmark, Griffes, 
Hadley, Hanson, Hill, MacDowell, Mason, Powell, 
Schelling, Skilton, Sowerby, and Taylor. Added 
to these in the past five years are Gershwin, 
Gruenberg, and Whithorne. 


W hat’s in a Name? 


Georges Barrére, who may be ae the 
father of the “little symphony,” has found all kinds 
of little symphonies in this period of little-sym- 
phonic growth. The best of all was in Colorado 
Springs, where he arrived in a hotel and heard the 
hotel orchestra playing raucously. They even had 
printed programs, which bore the words “Hotel 
*#*#* Tittle Symphony.” Mr. Barrére said: “I 
looked around to see what instruments were making 
the sounds that assailed my ears, and lo and 
behold! I found that this ‘little symphony’ was 
just a trio. What kind of a trio? Piano, violin, 
and drums! I then realized that ‘little symphony’ 
had, by the Procrustean method, achieved a truly 
universal application!” (Me sphisto’s Musings.) 





On The Front Cover: 


LEAZAR DE CARVALHO, born in the 

state of Ceara, Brazil, in 1915, has Dutch 

blood on his father’s side and pure Indian 
on his mother’s. His formal schooling prepared 
him for a career as a seaman, and after gradua- 
tion from the School for Ordinary Seamen he 
served in the Brazilian Navy until 1936. At the 
same time, however, he studied music at the Uni- 
versity of Brazil. Joining the orchestra a the 
Teatro Municipal in Rio de Janeiro as a double- 
bass player, he quickly worked his way up from 
the ranks, and in 1941 conducted the orchestra for 
the first time. When he came to the United States 
in 1946, his talent attracted the attention of Serge 
Koussevitzky, whom he assisted at Tanglewood. 
Koussevitzky invited him to conduct the Boston 
Symphony in 1947. Since then he has appeared 
with various leading orchestras in the United 
States. Dividing his time between South and 
North America, he is now head of the Orquestra 
Sinfonica Brasileira in Rio de Janeiro, but also 
allows time for guest conducting. 














Scarcity Of New Works Noted 
In British Festival Programs 


By Epwarp LocKSPEISER 


W nightly orchestral con- 
certs at the Royal Festival 
Hall the London musical pub- 
lic is beginning to feel at home in 
what is, despite the numerous cautious 
criticisms of its acoustics, the most 
significant example of British archi- 
tecture since the war. These concerts, 
given by the leading London and 
provincial orchestras with the solitary 
and conspicuous exception of Sir 
Thomas Beecham and his Royal Phil- 
harmonic, habitually bring packed 
houses, as well they might, since the 
programs consist for the most part of 
popular repertory works. 

The policy of the organizers of the 
music activities of the Festival of 
Britain has not been excessively ad- 
venturous. Even Leopold Stokowski, 
in the course of his numerous pro- 
grams with the London Philharmonic 
and the BBC Symphony, included only 
one work new to London, Wallingford 
Riegger’s Third Symphony. Victor 
de Sabata gave the first London per- 
formance, with a cast of French 
singers, of Ravel’s opera L’Enfant et 
les Sortiléges. Alan Rawsthorne’s new 
Piano Concerto, played by Clifford 
Curzon, has so far been the only signi- 
ficant British novelty at the Festival 
Hall. Apart from these few perform- 
ances, the festival spirit in orchestral 
music is noticeable only in such rela- 
tively inconspicuous events as the con- 
certs of the London Contemporary 
Music Centre, which, with the co- 
operation of the BBC, have provided 


such examples of modern British 
music as Benjamin Frenkel’s new 
Violin Concerto, played by Max 


Rostal, and Alan 
Symphony. 

I do not wish to belittle the vast 
and animated complexity of the 
London musical scene during these 
festival months, but with the defec- 
tion of Arturo Toscanini, who was 
to have conducted the opening con- 
certs last May, and the understand- 
able pride and standoffishness of Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who was not con- 
sulted on the scheme and who con- 
sequently has not yet been heard at 
the Festival Hall—in view of all this, 
audiences are provided with an almost 
indigestible abundance of concerts, 
relatively few of which reach what 
might be presumed to be a festival 
standard. 

To be sure, there have been ap- 
pearances by Claudio Arrau, Jennie 
Tourel, Victoria de los Angeles, Wil- 
liam Primrose, Jascha Heifetz, and 
Yehudi Menuhin, as well as Mr. 
Stokowski and Mr. De Sabata. But 
their appearances did not in them- 
selves constitute a music policy for 
the Festival of Britain. Sir Thomas 
was right in asking whether the festi- 
val authorities framed their programs 
with any definite policy at all. The 
truth seems to be that the» London 
County Council, which had built the 
hall at a cost of some two million 
pounds, was desirous of keeping the 
attendance figure high—though Lon- 
don taxpayers are beginning to won- 
der whether, when the South Bank 
Exhibition has been pulled down and 
the Pleasure Gardens at Battersea are 
forgotten, the new auditorium may 
not be something of a white elephant. 
In the meantime Ernest Newman has 
been asking, “When is a Festival not 
a Festival?”, and the London County 
Council created a rumpus by with- 


3ush’s Nottingham 


drawing its annual grant from the 
London Philharmonic. 
Considered from a_ broad social 


viewpoint, what we are witnessing in 
the musical world of Britain today 
are some of the painful processes in 
the transfer of musical activities from 
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impoverished private sponsorship to 
municipal and state enterprise. In this 
transition period one is aware of an 
impersonal and official authority de- 
termining, however loosely, the trend 
and character of concerts under its 
supervision, providing musical fare 
that will be immediately attractive, 
but offering little guidance for the 
more enlightened listener and reveal- 
ing little individual stamp or idealism. 

Many of us are under the impres- 
sion that something of the same atti- 
tude prevails at Covent Garden, 
where in order to maintain the cher- 
ished government subsidy a_ safe 
rather than an individual policy has 
brought for a third time the annual 
presentations of the Ring cycle and 
Tristan und Isolde. Defenders of this 
policy point to the fact that Covent 
Garden can boast of having provided 
the London public with more appear- 
ances by Kirsten Flagstad than any 
other opera house in recent years, 
though even the staunchest support- 
ers of the present regime are severely 
critical of the lamentable productions. 

Memorable in recent weeks have 
been the appearances of Astrid Var- 
nay as Salome, Aida, and Leonora in 
Il Trovatore. Miss Flagstad, who has 
announced that her present Covent 
Garden performances are to be her 
last in Wagnerian opera, sang Kundry 
in Parsifal, with Ludwig Weber as 
Gurnemanz and Franz Lechleitner as 
Parsifal. Victoria de los Angeles ap- 
peared as Butterfly, and Ljuba 
Welitsch was heard as Tosca. The 
Ring performances were noteworthy 
in that three singers appeared in the 
role of Briinnhilde— Anny Konetzni 
and Astrid Varnay in Die Walkiire, 
Miss Varnay in Siegfried, and Miss 
Flagstad in G6étterdammerung. Miss 
Flagstad has also sung Leonore in 
Fidelio, Sieglinde in one performance 
of Die Walkiire, and Isolde in four 
performances of Tristan und Isolde, 
conducted by Clemens Krauss. Set 
Svanholm sang the roles of Loge, 
Siegmund, Siegfried, and _ Tristan. 
Julius Patzak appeared as Florestan. 

Particular interest is attached to the 
return to Covent Garden of Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who conducted 
four performances of Die Meister- 
singer in late June and early July, 
and who will later revive Balfe’s The 
3ohemian Girl. The successor to 
Karl Rankl, who leaves Covent Gar- 
den this summer on the expiration of 
his five-year contract, has not yet been 
announced. Plans for next year in- 
clude appearances by Sir John Bar- 
birolli, Erich Kleiber, and William 
Furtwangler, and the first production 
at Covent Garden of Alban Berg’s 
Wozzeck. 

In the sphere of broadcast opera 
Rafael Kubelik gave a memorable 
performance of Jandcek’s Jenufa, 
with Doris Doree as the Mother; and 


D. E. Inghelbrecht conducted De- 
bussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande, with 
Camille Mauranne and Suzanne 


Danco in the title roles. 

The summer months will focus at- 
tention once again on Glyndebourne. 
The repertory this year consists of 
Mozart’s Idomeneo, Cosi Fan Tutte, 
Le Nozze di Figaro, and Don Gio- 
vanni. 


London Plans 
New Music Center 


Lonpon.—A new music center, with 
two concert halls and adjoining offices, 
will be built in the Regent Street area 
here, according to a recent announce- 
ment. One hall will seat 1,100 people ; 
the other will house orchestral and 
choir rehearsals. Facilities for re- 
hearsal and performance by chamber 
groups and recitalists are the main 
purpose of the building. 





Ben Greenhais 


INDOOR PREPARATIONS FOR OUTDOOR CONCERT : 
Preparing tor the performance of the Verdi Requiem at Lewisohn Stadium 
on June 30 are Joseph Laderoute, tenor; Hugh Ross, director of the Schola 
Cantorum chorus; Herva Nelli, soprano; and Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor 


American Music 
Series Presented 
In Turkish Capital 


ANKARA.—-The musical season in 
Turkey closed with a series of lec- 
tures on American music, given at the 
National Library in Ankara. The 
topics discussed were American com- 
posers and orchestras, opera and ballet. 
A Boston Symphony program was 
broadcast by Radio Ankara. Records 
and films supplied by the United 
States Information Service were 
played. Gian-Carlo Menotti’s ballet 
Sebastian and Randall Thompson’s 
A Testament of Freedom created real 
enthusiasm. 

The National Library concerts 
given each fortnight by the British 
Council reached their climax in the 
fourth annual Anglo-Turkish Music 
Festival, held at the State Opera in 
April. This year the visiting artists 
from England were George Weldon, 
who conducted the Presidential Phil- 
harmonic, and Moura Lympany, pian- 
ist, who gave two recitals and ap- 
peared twice as soloist with the 
Philharmonic. The only first perform- 
ance in the festival was a new version 
of Adnan Saygun’s Suite for Or- 
chestra, Op. 14, consisting of two 
national dances—a mesheli and a 
horon—separated by an interlude. Be- 
cause neither the orchestra nor the 
conductor overcame the enormous 
difficulties the work presents, the per- 
formance was unclear and mediocre. 
It was nevertheless warmly applauded, 
along with the same composer’s Magic 
Dance, which has been played in the 
United States. Alan Rawsthorne’s 
Symphonic Studies, Richard Arnell’s 
Piano Concerto, and Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Job; Hindemith’s Pieces for 
String Quartet; and some piano music 
by Ireland and Britten, seemingly un- 
interesting even to Miss Lympany, 
were heard in Turkey for the first 
time. 

Before Job was played, Joy New- 
ton, director of the Turkish Ballet 
Academy, gave a talk on the ballet, 
with musical and pictorial illustra- 
tions. The Vaughan Williams score 
received one of the most brilliant per- 
formances of the festival, along with 
the Arnell concerto, Dvorak’s Carna- 
val Overture, and Delius’ The Walk 
to the Paradise Garden. Works by 
Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart, Proko- 
fieff, Rachmaninoff, and Thomas 
Eastwood were also presented. The 
Young Quartet repeated Elisabeth 
Lutyens’ String Quartet, which had 
been heard some weeks earlier. Arnold 
Bax’s Piano Quartet was played by 


the Fernunde Erkin-Necdet Atak n- 
semble. 

The National Ballet Academy, s- 
tablished a year ago as part of ihe 
State Conservatory, gave several 
ballet performances at the end of the 
season, in celebration of the fifteenth 
anniversary of the conservatory. Two 
new children’s ballets were given— 
Keloglan, with music by Ulvi Erkin 
and choreography by Ninette de 
Valois, and A Summer Day, with 
music by the young composer Bulent 
Arel and choreography by Joy New- 
ton. Miss de Valois and Arel also 
collaborated in a short but effective 
Tyrolean Dance. 

The State Opera gave two works 
in Turkish for the first time—Verdi’s 
Rigoletto and D’Albert’s  Tiefland, 
both box-office successes. Rigoletto 
was introduced to Turkey in 1865, 
but had not been heard here since. 
Ferhan Anat was the Gilda. Both 
works were also presented in Istanbul 
at the end of the season. 

Since Ferit Alnar could not conduct 
the concerts of the Presidential Phil- 
harmonic because of illness, Hany 
Horner was named regular conductor. 

—GULTEKIN ORANSAY 


Detroit Symphony 
Announces Conductors 


Detroit.—The newly reorganized 
Detroit Symphony will open its first 
season on Oct. 18 under the direc- 
tion of Paul Paray, who has been ap- 
pointed musical adviser. The choice 
of a permanent conductor for the or- 
chestra, which has been assured con- 
tinued operation for the next three 
years through a successful community 
drive, has been deferred until next 
season. 

The concerts will be given in the 
Masonic Auditorium. Of the eighteen 
scheduled, Mr. Paray will conduct 
the first five. Jonel Perlea will con- 
duct six programs, and Victor de 
Sabata four of the last five. Single 
concerts will be under the direction of 
Bruno Walter, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
and Valter Poole. 

Mr. Poole has been appointed as- 
sociate conductor and educational di- 
rector. He will conduct eight free 
children’s concerts, arranged in co- 
operation with the Detroit board of 
education, and five Sunday afternoon 
Pop concerts. 

The soloists in the subscription 
series will be Eleanor Steber, Jascha 
Heifetz, Georges Miquelle, Eugene 
Istomin, Seymour Lipkin, Jeanne 
Mitchell, Claudio Arrau, Jennie Tou- 
rel, William Kapell, Zino Fran- 
cescatti, and the new concertmaster, 
whose name has not been announce. 
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Stockholm Opera Stages 


New Aida Production 


By Incrw SANDBERG 


HE major event of the spring 
IT season at the Stockholm Opera 
was a new production of Aida on 
March 31, a bright and sparkling per- 
formance with excellent artists in the 
leading parts. Twelve houses were 
sold out, and many more could have 
been, if the repertory schedule had not 
created an obstacle. Harald André’s 
staging was marked by refined light- 
ing effects, and by masterful handling 
of the crowds in the Triumphal Scene. 
Mr. André concentrated on the gen- 
eral picture, leaving to the individual 
artists the responsibility for most of 
the details of their performances. But 
he required Aida to leave the stage by 
climhing three steps during her pia- 
nissiino phrases at the end of the first 
scene of the second art. Birgit Nilsson 
maniged the movement, however, 
without damage to her fine-spun tone. 
Fritz Busch conducted with appar- 
ent ervous strain, sometimes choos- 
ing strange tempos, and varying both 
tempos and dynamics from one per- 
formance to another. There was 
therefore a constant atmosphere of 
unsteadiness and uncertainty. The con- 


tinuously heavy orchestra too often 
drowned the vocalists in oceans of 
sound. He did, however, give a fine 


account of the prelude and the final 
scene. Nicola Benois, who designed 
the settings and costumes, was suc- 
cesstul, except with Amneris’ costume 
in the Triumphal Scene. The colours 
of the Egyptian lotus bud and flower 
—blue, green, and white—predomi- 
nated in the Triumphal Scene, and 
the stage picture gave an impression 
of burning desert sun. 

In the title role Miss Nilsson added 
another victory to her previous ones. 
Her dark, glowing soprano was rich 
and expressive. Histrionically she re- 
vealed a new and spontaneous flexi- 
bility. The Danish tenor Erik Sjo- 
berg, vocally and visually reminiscent 
of Torsten Ralf, made his Swedish 
debut as Radames. He did not do 
much acting. A sincere artist, he is 
evidently destined to become a W ag- 
nerian tenor of considerable merit. 
Brita Hertzberg, for twenty years a 
leading lyric soprano at the Stock- 
holm Opera, took the part of Amneris. 
Though her voice has not sufficient 
carrying power in the lower register, 
she won success through the intensity 
of her performance. She gave Am- 
neris a coquettish character, a con- 
ception that might be debated. Sigurd 
Bjorling’s Amonasro was a mature 
artistic achievement. Folke Jonsson 
sang the part of the King with 
sonority and volume. Sven Nilsson 
sang Ramfis with warmth and beauty. 
In his ten-day stay in Sweden, be- 
tween Metropolitan and Covent Gar- 
den seasons, Set Svanholm appeared 
twice as Radames and once as Don 
José in Carmen. Julian Algo was re- 
sponsible for the none too imaginative 
choreography. 


Me BUSCH gave a charming 
readiag of Mozart’s Cosi Fan 
Tutte on March 8 A familiar cast 
included . Hjérdis Schymberg and 
Helga Gorlin as Fiordiligi and Dora- 
bella) Hugo Hasslo and Einar An- 
dersson as Guglielmo and Ferrando, 
Isa Quensel as Despina, and Sigurd 
Bjorling as Don Alfonso. The pro- 
duction remains one of the most per- 
fect in the Stockholm Opera reper- 
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tory. On May 7, Sena Jurinac made a 
guest appearance as Fiordiligi, fitting 
well in to the Swedish ensemble and 
singing flawlessly. 

The season’s only performance of 
Parsifal took place on Palm Sunday, 
with Herbert Sandberg conducting 
and Einar Beyron a vocally effective 
Parsifal. Others in the cast were 
Sigurd Bjorling, Folke Jonsson, Mar- 
gareta Bergstrom, and Arne Wirén. 
The Swedish opera Arnljot was per- 
formed as usual on Feb. 27, the birth- 
day of the late composer Wilhelm 
Peterson-Berger, with Sigurd Bjor- 
ling and Helga Gorlin in the leading 
roles, and Nils Grevillius as con- 
ductor. 

At the end of April, Jussi Bjoer- 
ling gave five superb performances— 
two in Manon Lescaut, two in Un 
Ballo in Maschera, and one in Faust. 
Despite Mr. Bjoerling’s guest appear- 
ance and the presence in the cast of 
Joel Berglund as Mephistopheles, the 
central figure of the Faust perform- 
ance on April 26 was Helga Gorlin. 
The performance was a benefit for 
her, celebrating her 25th anniversary 
with the Stockholm Opera. Nils Gre- 
villius conducted. 

Five debuts enlivened La Bohéme 
on April 12. Ingeborg Kjellgren, as 
Mimi, proved to be a promising artist 
with an expressive, well-developed 
voice. Other newcomers were Lars 
Rosén, Kerstin Hybinette, Paul Hég- 
lund, and Anders Naslund. 

The last week of the opera season 
included a performance of Tann- 
hauser, on May 6, that was notable 
because of Anna-Greta Sdéderholm’s 
Elisabeth, an impersonation that was 
captivating and touching. Birgit Nils- 
son’s Venus and Eva Prytz’s Shepherd 
were again portrayals of which the 
Stockholm Opera may be proud. Kurt 
3endix’ conducting was unsteady. 

A high-spirited production of Karl 
Millocker’s operetta The Beggar Stu- 
dent terminated the spring season at 
the Stockholm Opera. The first per- 
formance took place on May 11. 
Adolf Rott, of Vienna, was an imagi- 
native stage director. The stage floor 
was replaced by an enormous revolv- 
ing disk covering the entire stage 
space. This gay merry-go-round and 
its surround’ng neutral walls remained 
unchanged during the whole perform- 
ance; the changes were accomplished 
with small settings and a minimum 
of furniture. Bertil Bokstedt was an 
able conductor. Outstanding in the 
cast were Isa Quensel, as Bronislawa, 
and Per Grundén and Arne Hendrik- 
sen, as the two gay fellows Simon and 
Iwan. One cannot possibly find two 
more elegant, tall, slim, good-looking 
and naturally blond young gentlemen 
than these two tenors. 


MONG the operatic events outside 

Stockholm were a production of 
Nicolai’s Die lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor, at the Malmo Stadsteater, 
and a production of Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s Albert Herring, at the Grand 
Theatre in Goteborg. 

A new Swedish piano concerto was 
presented by the Konsertforeningen 
on March 7, with Kabi Laretei as 
soloist. Hilding Rosenberg had waited 
long to write his first work in this 
form. Composed in 1950, the concerto 
consists of three movements—Allegro 
energico, Theme with Variations, and 
Rondo. Carl Garaguly conducted. 

Three guest appearances were high 


‘ances of Boito’s Mefistofele. 
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American Swedish News Exchange 


The most brilliant production of the spring at the Stockholm Opera was a 
new staging of Verdi's Aida, with settings and costumes designed by Nico- 


la Benois. 


points in the Konsertf6reningen series 
during the spring. In March, Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt conducted Werner 
Egk’s French Suite, and symphonies 
by Mozart and Brahms. In April, 
Igor Markevitch conducted music by 
Handel, Falla, Moussorgsky, and Ber- 
wald. In May, Fritz Busch directed 
3eethoven’s Missa Solemnis, with 
Birgit Nilsson, Lisa Tunell, Gosta 
Backelin, and Sigurd Bjorling as 
soloists. The chorus trained by Johan- 
nes Norrby was a flexible instrument. 
The Boccherini String Quintet, an 


Italian group, created excitement in 
its first appearance in Stockholm in 
March. In two hours we learned more 


about Boccherini than we had learned 
earlier in many years. 

An army of pianists invaded Sweden 
during during the past season. Recent 
recitalists were Edwin Fischer, Claudio 
Arrau, and Rudolf Firkusny. The 
Swedish composer Gunnar de Fru- 
merie was soloist in his own Sym- 
phonic Ballad for Piano and Or- 
chestra at the Konsertf6reningen, with 
Sixten Eckerberg conducting. Ann- 
Mari Froier gave the premiere of De 
Frumerie’s Sonatine No. 2, in A 
minor, in a recital. France Ellegaard 
played Ravel’s Concerto for the Left 


Hand, with Carl Garaguly as con- 
ductor. ‘ 
Cecilia Hansen, violinist, for more 


than twenty years a favorite of the 
Swedish public, appeared in_ recital 
on March 2. On April 30, Heitor 
Villa-Lobos appeared for the first 
time in Sweden. conducting a_ radio 
concert of Brazilian music, primarily 
his own. 


Scotland Begins 
Festival Celebration 


GrLascow. — Scotland is particinat- 
ing to the full extent of its musical 
resources in the Festival of Britain, 
with the summer’s activity scheduled 
to culminate in late August and early 
September at the Edinburgh Festival. 

The best-known Scottish opera, 
Hamish MacCunn’s Jeanie Deans, 
based on Scott’s The Heart of Midlo- 
thian, was revived in May by the 
amateur Glasgow Grand Opera So- 
ciety, under Arts Council and munici- 
pal auspices. The work, composed in 
1893, is complex in structure but lacks 
individuality or even very definite na- 
tional character. Joan Alexander and 
Mary Low sang well in the leading 
roles. The production was devised by 
Peter Ebert, son of Carl Ebert. The 
company also gave several perform- 
Both 
operas were conducted by Walter 
Susskind. 

On May 18, the Glasgow Choral 
Society and the Scottish National 
Orchestra gave the first performance 


In the Triumphal Scene above the solo dancer is Teddy Rhodin 


in Scotland of Sir George Dyson’s 
oratorio, Quo Vadis. The work, com- 
posed in 1939 and revised in 1949, 


despite some effective 
and the were 


seemed lengthy, 
choral sections, 
disappointing. 
Other events have included recitals 
by Yehudi Menuhin and Margherita 
Carosio (who sang delightfully) and 


solos 


two concerts by the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic with Denis Matthews as 
piano soloist. 

Lestig GREENLEES 


Guest Singers Listed 
For Bach Aria Group 


The Bach Aria Group, William HI 


Scheide, director, will present con- 
certs on three Wednesday evenings in 
Town Hall next season; but guest 


singers, a chorus, and an orchestra 
will be heard in each program, instead 
of the former regular vocal quartet 

The vocal soloists at the concert 
on Dec. 5 will be Marian Anderson, 
Erna Berger, and Norman Farrow; 
on Jan. 9, Jennie Tourel and Jan 
Peerce; and on Feb. 13, Eileen Far- 
rell, Blanche Thebom, and Mack 
Harrell. 

The group’s instrumental 
who will participate in all the pri 
grams are Robert Bloom, oboist; 
Maurice Wilk, violinist; Bernard 
Greenhouse, cellist; and Erich Itor 
Kahn, pianist. Julius Baker, flutist, 
will be heard in the Jan. 9 program 

Besides the customary arias and 
duets, complete contatas will be sung 
including the Trauer-Ode; Weichet 
nur, betriibte Schatten; Am Abend 
aber desselbigen Sabbats; Widerstehe 
doch der Siinde; Gott der Herr ist 
Sonn’ und Schild; Gott soll allein 
mein Herze haben; and Es wartet 
alles auf dich. 


soloist S 


Folk Music Council 
To Convene in Zagreb 


ZAGREB, YUGOSLAVIA.—The Interna- 
tional Folk Music Council will hold 
its next international conference here 
from Sept. 8 to 14. The council was 
formed in London in 1947 as part of 
the International Music Council of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, The aims 
of the folk-music organization are to 
assist in the preservation, dissemina- 
tion, comparative study, and prac- 
tice of folk music, and to “promote 
understanding and friendship between 
nations through the common interest 
of folk music.” Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams is president of the council, which 
publishes an annual journal in Lon- 
don. Twenty- one folk-music special- 
ists in the United States serve as cor- 
respondents from that country. 
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RECITALS IN NEW YORK 





Guggenheim Memorial Concerts 
Inaugurate 34th Season 


The Guggenheim Memorial Con- 
certs, played by the Goldman Band 
under the direction of Edwin Franko 
Goldman, opened their 34th season on 
June 15 in Central Park. The free 
summer programs, given alternately 
in Central Park and in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, are the gift of the Daniel 
and Florence Guggenheim Founda- 
tion. 

The initial program was the 1,906th 
in the series since its origin in 1918. 
It contained no less than six first per- 
formances in New York. Four of the 
works had been composed especially 
for the Goldman Band. They were 
Mr. Goldman’s Grand March, Inter- 
national Accord, which opened the 
program; his March, Danny, which 
closed it; Peter Mennin’s Canzona for 
Band, which was conducted by Mr. 
Goldman’s son, Richard Franko Gold- 
man, associate conductor of the band; 
and Erik Leidzen’s Sub Aurora Bo- 
reale (Under the Northern Lights), 
which was led by the composer. The 
other novelties were Miaskovsky’s 
Dramatic Overture, and Bruckner’s 
March in E flat major. 

Helen Phillips, soprano, sang O 
Don Fatale, from Verdi’s Don Carlo; 
and James Burke, cornetist, was solo- 
ist in Walter Rogers’ Columbian Fan- 
tasy. The rest of the program, which 
was made up exclusively of original 
band music, included Mendelssohn’s 
Military Overture, Grieg’s Funeral 
alae and Prokofieff’s March, Op. 


During the intermission, George H. 
Gartlan, director of music in the pub- 
lic schools, read a letter from Robert 
Moses, New York park commissioner, 
thanking the Guggenheim family for 
donating the concerts. 

On June 20 the band gave the New 
York premieres of Maurice C. Whit- 
ney’s River Jordan and John J..Mor- 
rissey’s Suite, The French Quarter. 

On June 27 music by American 
composers dominated the season’s sec- 
ond program devoted to works origin- 
ally written for band. It offered Rob- 
ert Russell Bennett’s The World and 
the Cathedral; Virgil Thomson’s A 
Solemn Music; Peter Mennin’s Can- 
zona, repeated from the opening pro- 
gram; Vincent Persichetti’s Diverti- 
mento; Morrissey’s Suite, The French 
Quarter; a march and a scherzo by 
Edwin Franko Goldman; Méhul’s 
Overture in F; two marches by 
Bruckner; and Sousa’s March, King 
Cotton. Mr. Goldman shared the baton 
with his son. 


—R. S. 


John Horms Chorus 
Town Hall, June 4 


The John Harms Chorus, named 
for its founder-conductor and now 
in its eleventh season, presented some 
rarely performed works by Mozart 
in this concert. Three were canons for 
an eight-part male chorus — Ave 
Maria, Wirt geh’ her an’s Fass, and 
O klage Nicht; the other was Vener- 
abilis Barba Capucinorum, not fully 
authenticated as by Mozart. The 
chorus also sang compositions by 
Bach, Haydn, and Moussorgsky ; oper- 
atic excerpts; and arrangements of 
folk songs. The soloists were Virginia 
Viney, mezzo-soprano, and Gordon 
Myers, baritone. In addition, Mr. 
Myers contributed a group of his own 
songs, which were being given their 
first performance—Before the Paling 
of the Stars, I Shall Be Very Quiet, 
and The Love of Spike Malone. Mil- 
ton Kaye was the accompanist. 


ISCM Concert 
McMillin Theatre, June 5 


Of the four pieces presented at 
the season’s last concert of the In- 
ternational Society for Contemporary 


Music, only the Woodwind Quintet, 
Op. 26, of Arnold Schénberg stood 
out as an important and valuable 
work. Unfortunately, because of the 
indisposition of one of the players, 
the scheduled live performance was 
replaced by a tape recording. The 
loudspeaker emitted sounds that were 
shrill and overamplified. 

A work of rare mastery, the quin- 
tet was one of the first compositions 
written in the pure twelve-tone sys- 
tem. In addition to a beautiful mech- 
anism and extreme logic of structure, 
it is distinguished by extraordinary 
expressive quality of its melodic ideas 
in the first and third-movements, the 
continuous inventiveness in the hand- 
ling of sounds throughout, and the 
nostalgic Viennese element in the sec- 
ond movement. 

The other works in this program 
were undistinguished. Kubiniana, ten 
pieces for piano by the Austrian com- 
poser Hans Erich Apostel, a pupil 
of Alban Berg, is no more than a 
suite of atonal miniatures of dramatic, 
expressionistic, and impressionistic 
nature. They have an improvisional 
character without any hint whatsoever 
of structural urgency or poetical 
meaning. The pianist Grete Sultan 
gave an accurate account of them. 

The String Quartet, Op. 1, by Mark 
Brunswick, composed in 1926, hardly 
merited revival. The two movements 
of the work present shortcomings of 
two different sorts. In the first move- 
ment, the ideas are of the most con- 
ventional nature, stated in a disson- 
ant language fashionable 25 years ago. 
The second movement, while more 
presentable, is absolutely unoriginal, 
because it is entirely influenced by 
early Stravinsky, notably the Three 
Pieces for String Quartet and the 
Prelude to Part II of Le Sacre du 
Printemps. The performers were 
Rachmael Weinstock and Henry Sie- 
gel, violinists; Abram Loft, violist; 
and Otto Deri, cellist. 

How the Six Catalan Songs by 
Roberto Gerhard ever found their 
way to an ISCM concert remains a 
mystery. They are café-concert songs 
with a sophisticated piano accompani- 
ment. Their presentation was so in- 
competent the whole thing became a 
laughing matter. 

—A. S. 


The Ordering of Moses 
Carnegie Hall, June 15 


Mary Cardwell Dawson conducted 
the New York Negro Opera Guild 
in her operatic version of R. Nathan- 
iel Dett’s The Ordering of Moses. 
Among the participants in the per- 
formance were Beatrice Murphy, the 
narrator; Joseph Lipscomb, Moses; 
Leo Hagey, King Pharaoh; and Ethel 
Hardy Smith, Miriam. Ann Frances 
Garnett and Junius Malone were the 
solo dancers. Alexander Richardson, 
organist, and Willa Causey and Helen 
Jones, pianists, supplied the accom- 
paniments. 

—N. P. 


Composers Group of New York City 
Carnegie Recital Hall, June 12 


Works by five composers were 
presented in this program of the Com- 
posers Group of New York City. 
Most distinguished of the offerings 
was Eldin Burton’s Sonatina for 
Flute and Piano—a thoroughly de- 
lightful if not particularly significant 
little piece of an impressionistic idiom 
of the Albéniz type. Of the other 
works presented —Irving Mopper’s 
Song-Suite and  Passacaglia and 
Fugue; Richard Cumming’s Sonatina 
for Piano Solo and Introduction and 
Dance for Violin and Piano; Betty 
Brannon’s Five Part Form for Clari- 
net and Piano and Rhapsody for Oboe 
and Piano; and four songs by Ar- 
nold Freed—those by Irving Mopper 
had the greatest rhythmic and har- 
monic cohesiveness, although the 


highly intellectual approach of the 
composer does not allow the arid 
dissonances to “sound.” The other 
works were more or less conservative 
and competent. 

The performers included Rose Ray- 
mond, Samuel Ewell, Mr. Mopper, 


Mr. Freed, and Mr. Burton, pianists ;- 


Isobel Walters, mezzo-soprano; Floyd 
Worthington, baritone; Marjorie 
Stecklein, violinist; Samuel Baron, 
flutist; Lewis Hilton, clarinetist; and 
Julian Balogh, oboist. 

—A. B. 


Ellington Conducts 
Orchestra at Stadium 


Duke Ellington conducted a con- 
cert at Lewisohn Stadium on June 20, 
for the benefit of the Damon Run- 
yon Memorial Fund for Cancer Re- 
search. During the first hour of the 
program the band leader conducted 
his own ensemble of sixteen musi- 
cians; for the rest of the evening this 
group joined by 65 members of the 
NBC Symphony. All of the music 
played was by Mr. Ellington. It in- 
cluded New World A-Comin’, with 
the composer as piano soloist, and 
Harlem, originally commissioned for 
the NBC Symphony and given its first 
performance in a scoring for sym- 
phony orchestra on this occasion. The 
work was initially played last Jan- 


uary at the Metropolitan Opera House 
by the Ellington band. Walter Win- 
chell, treasurer of the memorial fund, 
addressed the audience, which in- 
cluded Mayor Vincent R. se 


Rey de la Torre, Guitarist 
Carnegie Recital Hall, June 29 


Music ranging from the sixteenth 
century to the present day was played 
by Rey de la Torre, Cuban guitarist, 
in his latest New York recital. The 
program included six pieces by Robert 
de Visée, a French court musician of 
the early eighteenth century; two 
works by John Dowland; Fernando 
Sor’s Variations on a Theme of Mo- 
zart; Six Variations on a Theme by 
Luis de Milan, composed for Mr. De 
la Torre by Joaquin Nin-Culmell ; and 
works by Torroba, Falla, Rodrigo, 
Llobet, Cervantes, Albéniz, and Tar- 
rega. 


OTHER RECITALS 


ANNE Sropparp, harpist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, June 4. 

Smpor BELarskKy, bass; Town Hall, 
June 11. 

EveLyN MALLETTE, pianist; Carnezie 
Recital Hall, June 17. 

CAROL JEFFERSON, pianist; Carnecie 
Recital Hall, June 24. 


LETTERS to THE EDITOR 





Hanslick—Pro and Con 


To THE Epiror: 

The following is for the instruction 
of Robert Sabin: 

“Hanslick has been accused of all 
manner of musical crime,” wrote 
Stewart Deas in his In Defense of 
Hanslick, “but at the bottom you will 
always find one of two things—either 
a predisposition in favor of Wagner 
or a general contempt for the pro- 
fessional critic.” 

This statement is, I believe, appli- 
cable to Robert Sabin’s review of 
Vienna’s Golden Years of Music, by 
Eduard Hanslick, edited by myself, 
in your issue of March, 1951. Mr. 
Sabin is not, as far as I know, a com- 
poser, and therefore probably not 
suspect as a critic hater, but there 
is much about his review which sug- 
gests the Wagnerite, including the 
characteristic combination of smug 
dogmatism and disregard of fact. He 
begins. for instance, by quoting from 
Hanslick’s review of the Vienna 
premiere of Tod und Verklarung: 

“TIt] received stormy applause from 
one portion of the public and hisses 
from the others. Everyone, however, 
must have felt the first chords of the 
Schumann Piano Concerto as a heav- 
enly balm.” 

In view of all that follows, I 
cannot escape the impression that Mr. 
Sabin intended, with this quotation, 
to establish Hanslick right at the 
outset as a reactionary ass and that 
he is satisfied that he succeeded. It 
apparently never occurred to him that 
there are today a great many music- 
lovers of taste and experience for 
whom Schumann’s Piano Concerto 
would still come as a heavenly balm 
after Tod und Verklarung. An ex- 
ample of the smug dogmatism noted 
previously—Mr. Sabin continues: 

“Hanslick’s tragedy was not merely 
his sweeping antagonism toward 
Wagner but his opposition to nearly 
all of the other vital new music of 
his day. He became a stiff-necked 
reactionary.” 

Here we have an example of that 
singular disregard of fact which has 
always characterized the Wagnerites 
in their discussions of Hanslick. Ac- 
tually, the only important contem- 
porary composers whom Hanslick 
opposed were Liszt, Wagner, Bruck- 
ner, and Richard Strauss. He enthusi- 
astically supported Schumann, Men- 
delssohn, Brahms, Dvorak, Smetana, 


Grieg, Gounod, Massenet, Saint- 
Saéns, Bizet, Delibes, Thomas, Of- 
fenbach, Tchaikovsky, Borodin, Verdi, 
Mascagni, Leoncavallo and Pon- 
chielli. 

The list is incomplete, but it should 
suffice to demonstrate that one whio 
speaks of Hanslick’s opposing “nearly 
all of the other vital new music of his 
day” either doesn’t know what he is 
talking about, or has a_ singularly 
Wagnerian conception of what con- 
stituted “other vital new music” in 
the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Humperdinck and Kienzl, per- 
haps. Mr. Sabin continues: 

“He professed to study new works 
and to give them credit for their 
originality and valid contributions. 
But since he proceeded to insult and 
abuse the music without a touch of 
humility or doubt of his own critical 
equipment, his protestations about 
‘reading the score’ and carefully ana- 
lyzing the works before condemning 
them carry little weight today.” 

It is hard to know what to make 
of this extraordinary observation. It 
seems to say that if a critic studies a 
score and decides that he doesn’t like 
it and has the courage of his convic- 
tions to say so, his claim to con- 
scientious study can not be taken seri- 
ously. I think, however, that what Mr. 
Sabin is really trying to say is that 
anyone who can take exception to 
Liszt, Wagner, Bruckner, and Strauss 
should hardly be taken seriously as a 
critic. A pleasing Wagnerism! Mr. 
Sabin continues : 

“Tf Mr. Pleasants’ selection . . . had 
been limited to thunderous denuncia- 
tions of Wagner, Tchaikovsky, 
Bruckner, Liszt, Richard Strauss and 
others, this book would give a wholly 
disagreeable and somewhat distorted 
portrait of Hanslick. Fortunately, he 
has included writings from Hanslick’s 
early period when he was intellec- 
tually more alive and flexible than he 
became in later life. . . . The sensitive 
and idealistic reviews of Clara Schu- 
mann, Rubinstein and Tausig, and the 
delightful reminiscences of Patti... .” 
etc. 

Here we have a further example of 
the Wagnerian preference of-fancy to 
fact. One may call the Wagner, 
Bruckner, and Strauss reviews “thun- 
derous denunciations” if one will. 
They probably strike a Wagnerite that 
way. But the only discussion of 
Tchaikovsky in this selection is a 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Aldeburgh Festival Reflects 


Britten’s Musical Personality 


By ArTHUR JACoBs 


HE population of Aldeburgh 

(pronounced Awlburra), 99 miles 

from London, is only some 2,500, 
but one of these happens to be Ben- 
jamin Britten. This is the reason why 
a flourishing Festival of Music and 
the Arts has grown up over the past 
four years in this rather dull and 
ill-fitted Suffolk coastal town. The 
shops there offer picture-postcards 
displaying Crag House: only tradi- 
tional British modesty, one feels, 
causes the omission of the sub-title, 
“Residence of Mr. Benjamin Britten, 
the eminent composer.” To the festi- 
yal, Mr. Britten acts not only as 
composer-in-residence and __ principal 
pianist, but also as chief planner of 
programs. This year’s festival, held 
from June 8 to 17, was a part of the 
nation-wide Festival of Britain. 

The town’s Jubilee Hall, seating 
fewer than 300, is the only building 
available for opera. Britten’s Albert 
Herring was presented; and also, in 
a double bill, his editions of Monte- 
verdi’s Combattimento di Tancredi e 
Clorinda and Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas. (The productions of all three 
were those previously given in London 
by the English Opera Group and 
already reviewed in this magazine.) In 
a Mozart concert held in the hall on 
June 10, Mr. Britten was soloist both 
in the Piano Concerto in F major, 
K. 459, and (using a dulcitone) i 
the Adagio and Rondo for Glass 
Harmonica, K. 617. There was also a 
song recital by Peter Pears on June 
13, with Mr. Britten at the piano; 
this was an evening of first-class 
musicianship. Britten’s own music 
was not featured on this occasion, 
though in point of fact some of his 
folksong arrangements were given as 
encores. First performances of two 
song cycles were given. The Com- 
mandment of Love, a religious song 
cycle by Britten’s young disciple Ar- 
thur Oldham, was engaging in parts, 
but its main impression was of a 
craftsman testing his tools before em- 
barking on some important task. 
Michael Tippett’s recently composed 
The Heart’s Assurance proved a more 
solid achievement, and indeed is one 
of Tippett’s most satisfying works. 
The words are taken from Alun 
Lewis and Sidney Keyes, two young 
British poets killed in World War 
II, and are concerned with (to quote 
the composer) “love under the shad- 
ow of death.” The expressive vocal 
line appears, suprisingly, to have 
undergone the influence of Britten 
himself, and is set to an accompani- 
ment full of fire and nervous move- 
ment. All the songs are strophic; one 
of them, The Dancer, achieves a rare 
conviction even on first hearing. 

The parish church, with a capacity 
of some 700, was used for such other 
events as an interesting concert for 
chorus, organ, and brass on June 13, 
in which musicians from the Grena- 
dier Guards band took part. Purcell’s 
solemn instrumental music for the 
funeral of Queen Mary II was given, 
and Gustav Holst’s impressive setting 
of Walt Whitman’s Dirge for Two 
Veterans. A chamber concert in the 
church on June 12 revived a string 
quintet by Britten’s teacher, Frank 
Bridge (1879-1941)—music of a late- 
perantic idiom that left little positive 
elect. 

The Cambridge University Madri- 
gal Society, Boris Ord, director, con- 
tributed two notable concerts. One of 
them, on June 14, was given on a plat- 
form made of punts moored together 
on Thorpeness Meare, a lake near 
Aldeburgh. The audience sat in other 
boats or on the nearby shore. The 
performance of madrigals and similar 
music from the England of the six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries 
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was done in enchanting style, and 
gained from _the informality of pre- 
sentation. (Candor, however, forces 
the confession that chilly weather 
marred the occasion.) For this con- 
cert Britten composed Six Metamor- 
phoses after Ovid, for oboe solo, 
which were played delightfully by 
Joy Boughton. These six brief 
sketches, sufficiently contrasted to 
hold the attention, were admirable in 
suggesting a wealth of musical ideas 
in the instrument’s single line. 

Britten’s versatility, and his readi- 
ness to turn out such works as this— 
almost on demand—made it possible to 
build a festival around him. He does 
not, however, monopolize the pro- 
grams or impose on them a narrow 
taste. Among other modern compos- 
ers represented were Hindemith, 
Schonberg, Satie, and Ibert. 

Among the performers were Mew- 
ton-Wood, pianist; Manoug Parikian, 
violinist; William Primrose, violist; 
Dennis Brain, horn player; and the 
Martin String Quartet. 

The programs are such as attract 
the “advanced” music-lover rather 
than the general concertgoer—rightly 
so, for a mass audience could not 
be physically accommodated in Alde- 
burgh. A generous subsidy from the 
government-financed Arts Council— 
£500 in an outright grant, and a guar- 
antee of £750 more if necessary—re- 
leases the organizers from entire de- 
pendence on the box office and on 
private donations. Perhaps the hap- 
piest feature of this year’s festival 
was its use of local performers as 
well as of London celebrities; per- 
haps its most conspicuous failure was 
the combined program-book, which 
was dotted with mistakes and mis- 
prints. It should be possible to avoid 
giving two different dates for the 
death of Saint-Saéns and two for the 
birth of Purcell. 


Pianist Concludes 
First Tour of Israel 


Tet Aviv.—On June 15 Claudio 
Arrau ended his first tour of Israel, 
which had included ten appearances as 
soloist with the Israel Philharmonic 
and five recitals in Haifa, Jerusalem, 
and this city. After further concert 
engagements in Paris and at the Festi- 
val of Britain, the pianist returned to 
the United States to appear at the 
Lewisohn Stadium and Tanglewood. 








ORATORIO IN CATHEDRAL SQUARE 
Honegger's Jeanne d'Arc au Bacher is staged on the steps of the Havana 
Cathedral, with Adela Escartin in the title role. Thomas Mayer conducted 
the production, which enlisted the services of the Havana Philharmonic, 
the Alicia Alonso Ballet, and a chorus directed by Paul Csonka. The four 
performances were given under the auspices of the Department of Culture 


Music Publishers 


Elect Fischer President 


Joseph A. Fischer, of J. Fischer & 
Bro., has been newly elected to the 
presidency of the Music Publishers’ 
Association of the United States. 
Arthur A. Hauser, of G. Ricordi & 
Company, the retiring president, auto- 
matically became vice-president. New 
directors elected at the association’s 
annual meeting were A. Walter 
Kramer, of Galaxy Music Corpora- 
tion, and William Arthur Reilly, of 
McLaughlin & Reilly Company. 
Ralph Satz, of Chappell & Company, 
Inc., was elected treasurer. Re-elected 
as secretary and administrative secre- 


tary were Donald H. Gray, of H. W. 
Gray Co., Inc., and Amy W. Kling- 
mann. 


Concert Pianist 
Weds Psychoanalyst 


Marisa Regules, pianist, was mar- 
ried on June 22 at St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral in New York to Dr. Ricardo 
H. Bisi, psychoanalyst now practi- 
cing in New York. 


Pianist Signs 
With Matthews 


Toba Brill, pianist, has signed to 
appear under the management of Wil- 
lard Matthews. 


St. Louis Season 
Of Operetta Opens 


St. Louts.—A superb chorus, fine 
ballet, and wholly adequate cast helped 
to launch the 33rd season of the St 
Louis Municipal Opera on June 7 
with an excellent production of Sig 
mund Romberg’s Nina Rosa. Helena 
Bliss and Walter Cassel sang the 
leading roles, and Leon Danielian 
headed the dancers. John Kennedy 
continues as production director, Wat 
son Barratt as associate director, and 
Edwin MacArthur as musical direc- 
tor. 

Other productions on the schedule 
for the summer are High Button 
Shoes, Music in the Air, Miss Lib 
erty, Fledermaus, Girl Crazy, a Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein Musical Fes- 
tival, The Bohemian Girl, The Merry 
Widow, The Wizard of Oz, and The 
Great Waltz. 

HERBERT \W. Cos 


American Soprano 
To Sing at Covent Garden 


Lonpon.—Roberta Peters, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has been engaged to sing a leading 
role in a production of Balfe’s The 
30ohemian Girl, which will open at 
Covent Garden on Aug. 13 with Sir 
Thomas Beecham as conductor 
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GEORGE SCHICK, CONDUCTOR 
A School for the Development of Symphony Players 


MAINTAINED BY 
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33rd season of thirty weeks opens in October 
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Wiesbaden Festival 


Offers Seven Opera Groups 


By Everett HELM 


N 1896, “by highest command” of 

Kaiser Wilhelm of Prussia, the Im- 

perial Director of the Hessian State 
Theatre, George von Huelsen, pro- 
duced the first May Festival in Wies- 
baden, at that time one of the lead- 
ing and most fashionable watering 
places of the world. In the interven- 
ing 55 years, the May Festival, which 
began as a series of gala performances 
by the local opera, has become an in- 
ternational musical event. This year 
in the “garden” city of Wiesbaden, 
from which the scars of war have al- 
most disappeared (the city was rela- 
tively lightly damaged, since there 
were few industries), the international 
character of the May Festival was 
stronger than ever before. Seven dif- 
ferent countries were represented by 
opera companies that performed in 
their own languages—the English 
Opera Group (London), the Opéra- 
Comique (Paris), the Vienna Staats- 
oper, the Gran Teatro del Liceo 
(Barcelona), the Ziuricher Stadt- 
theater, Teatro dell’Opera (Rome), 
and the Hessisches Staatstheater 
(Wiesbaden). In addition to opera 
which forms the bulk of the festival, 
four symphony cuncerts were played 
by the Wiesbaden Civic Orchestra. 

Wiesbaden’s opera house, built in 
the 1890s, is one of the few in West- 
ern Germany that escaped destruction 
during the war. It is a splendid house, 
seating some 1,500 people, and recall- 
ing in its architecture and decoration 
those happy times when the nobility 
and elite of the world flocked to 
Wiesbaden to take the cure or simply 
to enjoy the leisureliness and elegance 
of its atmosphere. The house stands 
on one side of a large square, sur- 
rounded by parks, with a well- kept 
garden and with several fountains in 
the middle. There was no lack of ele- 
gant dress this year, although formal 
attire was not compulsory. The haut 
monde came in tails and black tie; 
the bulk of the audience, however, 
did not dress. Sport clothes were also 
in evidence, and there was a gen- 
erous sprinkling of uniforms of the 
American occupation forces. 

The opening event in the 1951 fes- 
tival (the second since the war) was 
a performance of Wagner’s Die Meist- 
ersinger, by the Hessian State Opera, 
with Josef Keilberth as guest con- 
ductor. One of the best of the young- 
er German conductors, Mr. Keilberth 
conducts without pyrotechnics. His 
beat is precise, his control over the 
orchestra complete. Yet in spite of 
his economy of means he achieves an 
abundant contact with the audience. 
His forceful personality and impec- 
cable musicianship make him one of 
the most popular conductors in Ger- 
many today. The local orchestra out- 
did itself. The voices were adequate, 
and, in the cases of Ewald Boehmer 
as Beckmesser and Lothar Weber as 
Hans Sachs, exceptional. The direc- 
tor of the Hessian State Opera, 
Staatsintendant Koehler - Helffrich, 
provided a magnificent mise-en-scéne. 


THE Jarcelona company was a dis- 

appointment, though they came 
with two splendid works—Manuel de 
Falla’s La Vida Breve and El Amor 
Brujo. Except for the soprano of 
Tony Rosado the voices were second- 
class, and the conductor, Annovazzi, 
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an Italian, failed to produce an au- 
thentic Spanish atmosphere. The stag- 
ing and acting of La Vida Breve 
were old-fashioned and unmotivated ; 
the dancing in El Amor Brujo was 
disappointing. 

The most popular performances of 
the entire festival were those given 
by the Vienna State Opera of Mo- 
zart’s The Magic Flute and The Mar- 
riage of Figaro. Neither the standard 
nor the tradition of Viennese Mozart 
performance has suffered as the result 
of the war, and such performances as 
these are perhaps still the closest 
thing to perfection that one can see in 
the opera houses of the world. The 
Viennese brought their own magnifi- 
cent orchestra, conducted by Karl 
30oehm, a fact that contributed much 
to the faultless ensemble and rapport 
between singers and orchestra. There 
were no weak spots in the casts, 
which included Erich Kunz, Irmgard 
Seefried, Sena Jurinac, Wilma Lipp, 
and Emmy Loose. 

One of the best performances of 
the festival was that of Richard 
Strauss’s Arabella, presented by the 
Ziirich Municipal Opera. The stag- 
ing by Rudolf Hartmann left noth- 
ing to be desired; it captured per- 
fectly the atmosphere, with all its 
charm and elegance, of the Vienna of 
1860. The conductor, Victor Reinsha- 
gen, combined exactitude in the en- 
semble with plasticity and flow in the 
movement. Lisa della Casa, who sang 
the role of Arabella, had everything 
the part demands—a splendid voice, 
the ability to act, and personal attrac- 
tiveness. Other roles were well sung 
by Willi Wolf and Manfred Jung- 
wirth. 

The Paris Opéra-Comique had only 
a middling success. The French com- 
pany presented two evenings — the 
Festival Ravel 1950, and an evening 
of ballet. The Ravel program con- 
sisted of L’Heure Espagnole, La 
Valse (as a ballet), and L’Enfant et 
les Sortiléges. Despite the indiffer- 
ence of the audience, the Wiesbaden 
performance was hardly inferior to 
those that have achieved great success 
in Paris, though the prima ballerina in 
La Valse was no longer Solange 
Schwarz. Albert Wolff conducted 
with complete authority and sympathy 
for the music. The ballet evening, 
which won more success than the 
Festival Ravel, offered Les Femmes 
de Bonne Humeur (music by Dome- 
nico Scarlatti, choreography by Mas- 
sine); Etude (Chopin—Etchevéry) ; 
Le Beau Danube (Johann Strauss— 
Massine); and La Chanson du Mal 
Aimé, with a horrendous score by 
Elsa Barraine that left practically 
evervthing to be desired, and a story 
based on a poem by Guillaume Apol- 
linaire. 


HE Italians brought two surprise 

packages. The Rome Opera’s per- 
formance of Aida was surprisingly 
mediocre; of Verdi’s Simon Bocca- 
negra, astonishingly good. From the 
scenery to the acting Aida was out- 
moded and provincial, and, worse, the 
voices were second-rate. In Simon 
3occanegra quite the reverse was 
true, and the audience applauded not 
only Tito Gobbi as Simon and Anto- 
nietta Stella as Maria, but i entire 
cast and staging. Oliviero de Fabritiis 
conducted both operas energetically 
and with authority. 





The Hessisches Staatstheater in Wiesbaden 


The Hessian State Opera, host to 
all these visiting companies, itself 
contributed Richard Strauss’s Die 
Frau ohne Schatten. This opera is 
rarely given because of its inordinate 
difficultv: not only are the roles diffi- 
cult to sing, and equally difficult to 
portray convincingly; the staging is 
complicated, depending on machinery 
and special lighting effects and de- 
manding a huge apparatus. Staatsin- 
tendant Koehler-Helffrich mastered 
the difficulties involved. The subject 
matter of the story is so fantastic and 
abstruse as to approach nonsense. 
“The Empress of the Southeastern 
Isles, who used to be a gazelle until 
the Emperor caught her with his fal- 
con while hunting, is the daughter of 
the Spirits, Keikobad”—so reads the 
first sentence of the synopsis. Then 
come a talking falcon, a demonical 
nursemaid, a magical sword, the voice 
of fate, magic temples, voices from 
nowhere, and all sorts of other super- 
natural beings, events, and situations. 

3ut the score contains some of 
Strauss’s most striking writing, and 
it is to the credit of the Hessian State 
Opera to have given it a hearing. 

The most interesting and, also, with 
the Mozart productions of the Vienna 
State Opera, the most perfect per- 
formance of the festival was Benja- 
min Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia, 
given by the English Opera Group as 
the last event of the festival. Every- 
thing was worked out with infinite 
care and precision: every gesture and 
accent had meaning and fitted into the 
over-all pattern of the staging. It 
was played with restraint, yet with- 
out loss to the dramatic intensity, and 
was a model of what the modern 
musical theatre can be. The voices 
were in their way excellent; “in their 
way” because they were typically 
English voices, representing the Eng- 
lish school of singing. Those who 
expected full, rich Italian (or even 
German) voices were inclined to be 
disappointed. Peter Pears, chief ex- 
ponent of Britten’s vocal music, was 
superb as the Male Chorus; Joan 
Cross was somewhat less convincing 
as the Female Chorus. Otakar Kraus 
as Tarquinius and Nancy Evans as 
Lucretia also gave excellent accounts 
of themselves. But except in the case 
of Peter Pears, who made every word 
clear and meaningful, the diction was 
frequently unintelligible. Josef Krips 
conducted in moving and technically 
perfect fashion. 

Several orchestral programs round- 
ed out the festival schedule. Under 
its permanent conductor, Otto 
Schmidtgen, the Wiesbaden Municipal 
Symphony played an all-Strauss pro- 
gram containing the Duet-Concertino, 
for clarinet, bassoon, string orchestra, 
and harp; the Metamorphosen, for 
string orchestra; and ‘tie early Sere- 
nade for Wind Instruments. Wolf- 
gang Stresemann, conductor of the 
Toledo Orchestra, the only American 


Josef Oswald 


to appear in the festival, conductec the 
orchestra in a program that inclided 
Norman Dello Joio’s  Variat ons, 
Chaconne, and Finale. In a later -on- 
cert Mr. . Schmidtgen presented 
Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde, with 
Gertrude Pitzinger and Helmut Mel- 
chert as soloists. The final orche-«tral 
concert, containing Beethoy en’s 
Ninth Symphony, was less sitis- 
factory because Carl Schuricht, who 
had been scheduled to conduct, was 
replaced at the last moment bec:.use 
of an accident. 

During the month of May the local 
theatre presented an excellent ~ut- 
door performance of Shakespeare s A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, in_ the 
enchanting frame of the Kurgarten, 
with the municipal orchestra playing 
Mendelssohn’s incidental music. 


Waxman Conducts 
Los Angeles Festival 


Los ANGeLEs.—The first of the 
series of three concerts that made up 
the 1951 Los Angeles Music Fes- 
tival was devoted to a Verdi me- 
morial program in Royce Hall on 
May 29. Franz Waxman, founder and 
musical director of the festival, con- 
ducted the Manzoni Requiem with 
authority and assurance, and_ the 
choral parts were sung by the Roger 
Wagner Chorale in solid and _ nicely 
detailed style. Herva Nelli made her 
local debut in the soprano part, sing- 
ing with freshness and ease. Kath- 
erine Hilgenberg, Los Angeles con- 
tralto, performed with musical dis- 
tinction. Eugene Conley was the tenor 
and John Ford the bass. Preceding 
the Requiem, Mr. Waxman conducted 
the Prelude to Act III of La Tra- 
viata, and Miss Nelli, assisted by an 
off-stage male chorus, sang Madre, 
pietosa Vergine, from La Forza del 
Destino. 

—ALBERT GOLDBERG 


For the second program of the 
festival, on June 5, Joseph Cotten ap- 
peared as narrator in Alexander 
Steinert’s The Nightingale and _ the 
Rose. Leonard Bernstein’s Second 
Symphony, with Andre Previn as the 
piano soloist; Serge Prokofieff’s 
Classical Symphony; and Samuel 
Barber’s Adagio for Strings com- 
pleted the program. 

Honegger’s Prelude, Arioso and 
Fughette on the Name of Bach, and 
Mahler’s Third Symphony were pres- 
ented at the last program, on June 
12. The Roger Wagner Chorale and 
Jean Bonacorsi, contralto, sang. 

On June 3, the University of South- 
ern California’s Contemporary Arts 
Festival presented an all-Stravinsky 
program. It included the Concerto for 
Two Solo Pianos, played by Lillian 
Steuber and John Crown; the Mass; 
and Les Noces. 

—WiLuiAM HyMAN:ON 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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(Continued from page 3) 

one. His playing on this occasion 
seemed tonally more wiry and less 
sonorous than usual, but it was tech- 
nically remarkable and rich in senti- 
ment appropriate to the work. The 
collaboration provided by Mr. 
Mitropoulos was extremely adroit. 
At the insistence of the audience, Mr. 
Elman added three encores, including 
his own Tango. Erwin Herbst was 
the accompanist. 

To add to the pleasantness of the 
occasion the amplification system 
seemed to be working as well as it 
had last vear, and there was a mini- 
mum of distracting planes flying near- 
by. 

The presence of men and women in 
uniform in the audience was a re- 
minder that they are being admitted 
free of charge this year for the first 
time since the end of World War II. 
This policy is sponsored by the Sta- 
dium Concerts Committee for Dis- 
abled and Hospitalized Veterans and 
Servicemen in Uniform, headed by 
Jean Tennyson, chairman, which in 
the past three years has provided free 
admissions for over 20,000 disabled 
and hospitalized veterans. 


Verdi Requiem, June 30 


The second program at Lewisohn 


Stadium was devoted to Verdi's 
Manzom Requiem, with Dimitri 
Mitropoulos as the conductor. It was 


the fourth major performance of the 
work in New York this year. Like 
the previous three—one by the NBC 
Symphony and the Robert Shaw 
Chorale, under Arturo Toscanini, 
and t.vo by the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra and Chorus, under Bruno 
Walter—it was given in commemora- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
composer's death. 

Choral music suffers considerably 
in clarity and tone quality when heard 
through an amplifying system. The 
Requiem Was no exception, but in 





performance emerged in truly impres- 
sive fashion. Nor could the heavy 
mist that sat damply on the listener 
or the bursting of firecrackers in ad- 
jacent streets disturb the dedicated 
atmosphere created by the performers. 

This was the first time the Requiem 
had been given at the stadium in 
twenty years, and the first time Mr. 
Mitropoulos had conducted the score 
in this city. An intensely personal 
response to the words was the domi- 
nating characteristic of his interpre- 
tation, from the brooding of the first 
Requiem aeternam to the pleading of 
the final Libera me. It was vividly 
dramatic in the appropriate passages, 
and in other places completely serene. 
Much of the text, however, as illumi- 
nated by the music, was projected 
with a quiet, subdued passion and 
urgency. 

The participants in the performance 
—the orchestra; the chorus of the 
Schola Cantorum, prepared by Hugh 
Ross; Herva Nelli, soprano; Eunice 
Alberts, mezzo-soprano; Joseph La- 
deroute, tenor; and Norman Scott, 
bass—responded alertly and sympa- 
thetically to Mr. Mitropoulos’ de- 
mands. Once past the initial phrases, 
Miss Nelli sang with warmth of tone 
and smooth, long-lined phrases. Miss 
Alberts’ style was unusually musical, 
and her fine voice blended admirably 
with Miss Nelli’s in the Recordare 
and Agnus Dei duets. For the most 
part Mr. Laderoute sang well, but 
sometimes he slipped into a bathetic 
manner. Except for the weakness of 
his low tones, Mr. Scott filled his 
assignment satisfactorily. 

Mr. Mitropoulos employed some 
unorthodox visual devices to heighten 
the drama of the score, requiring va- 
rious sections of the choir to rise and 
sit at different times. In the first 
Dies irae the device was notably 
effective, but the practice palled and 
grew disturbing later on. 

The Requiem was preceded by the 
playing of Bach’s chorale-prelude Wir 
glauben all’ an einen Gott, as orches- 
trated by Hans Boessenroth. An 
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William Kapell Soloist, July 2 


Airplane trouble beset the third con- 
cert in the Lewisohn Stadium series, 
but it did not disturb William Kapell, 
young soloist of the occasion, who 
performed Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody 
on a Theme of Paganini as brilliantly 
as anyone could wish under any cir- 
cumstances. A few soft measures 
were sacrificed to the roar of the 
engines overhead, but otherwise the 
crystal clarity of his articulation 
made audible every note of the 
tricky score. The pianist’s perform- 
ance aroused in the audience of 4,500 
a clamor for encores, which was 
satisfied by his playing of Granados’ 
The Maiden and the Nightingale, 
Liszt’s Eleventh Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, and a selection from Schu- 
mann’s Kinderscenen, all of which 
were sensitively played—the ( iTanados 
piece in particular. Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, conductor of the evening, was 
one of the most attentive listeners, 
pulling up a chair and smoking a 
cigarette while he waited to close the 
evening with Glazounoff’s Overture 
on Greek Themes. Another short 
work, Bax’s Overture to a Picaresque 
Comedy, had opened it, and both 
were resilient enough to withstand 
the disturbances from the sky and 
the acoustical conditions of the 
stadium in general. But the delicate 
shades of two impressionistic works— 
Ravel’s Rhapsodie Espagnole and De- 
bussy’s La Mer—failed to sound as 
relevant design, and the continuity 
was more than once interrupted by 
the neighborhood noises. 


Symphony Program, July 3 


Dimitri Mitropoulos led the Sta- 


dium Concerts Symphony in Bee- 
thoven’s Coriolanus Overture and 
Symphony No. 2 and Franck’s D 


minor Symphony in the fourth concert 
at Lewisohn Stadium. The Bee- 
thoven works, which made up the 
first half of the program, were ac- 
companied by sounds of exploding 
firecrackers with which children in 
the vicinity of the stadium were amus- 
ing themselves. Mr. Mitropoulos 
was apparently unaffected by the ex- 
citement, however, since his tempos in 
all three of the compositions were 
surprisingly leisurely, so leisurely in 
the overture and the third movement 
of the Beethoven symphony, in fact, 
that they seemed downright sluggish. 
The second movements of both sym- 
phonies received the most satisfying 
interpretations of the evening 


A... 22. 
Jeanne Mitchell Soloist, July 4 


For the third consecutive summer 
Jeanne Mitchell, ‘violinist, achieved 
a distinctive success as soloist at 
Lewisohn Stadium. Her concerto this 
time was the Glazounoff, whose 
molasses-like melodies hardly seemed 
an ideal choice for a sticky, humid 
evening. But she played the music 
with long, warm, expressive lines in 
the first two movements and a lively 
bounce in the finale, demonstrating her 
self-command by refusing to be 
rattled by the incessant explosions of 
firecrackers just outside the stadium 
walls. At the finish of the concerto 
she set forth expertly three encores, 
all more inviting musically than the 
scheduled piece—the opening move- 
ment of Bach’s D major Partita for 
unaccompanied violin, Suk’s bright 
Burlesca, and a Fauré transcription. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos, apparently 
relishing his task, gave Miss Mitchell 
a wonderfully supple and sensitive ac- 
companiment in the concerto. He 
opened the evening with a suitably 
oratorical pronouncement of Tchai- 
kovsky’s 1812 Overture (which really 
ought to be done with the prescribed 
cannon in an outdoor performance), 
‘and later conducted two excerpts from 
Berlioz’ The Damnation of Faust, 
Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier Waltz, 
and the Suite from Falla’s The 
Three-Cornered Hat. 

—C. S. 
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Young French musicians enjoy the handsome surroundings and valuable re- 
sources of the newly opened Centre de Documentation de Musique Inter- 
nationale, sponsored by Philippe Heugel in his publishing house in Paris 


Music Center 
For New Scores 
Launched in Paris 


Paris.—An important event in the 
world of music took place recently 
when the Centre de Documentation de 
Musique Internationale (Documentary 
Center of International Music) opened 
its doors in Paris for the first time. 
Sponsored by one of France’s largest 
music publishing houses, and con- 
ceived by its 22-year-old director, 
Philippe Heugel, the center is a focal 
point where the output of the world’s 
present-day composers and newly-dis- 
covered old works are gathered to- 
gether. Through membership in the 
center muscicians, music societies, 
and amateurs can keep in touch with 
new compositions and outstanding 
first performances, and they may have 
access to scores for study. 

The soloist who specializes in first 
performances of new compositions or 
recently unezrthed old works can ob- 
tain extensive documentation here. A 
card index gives the date of composi- 
tion, key, instrumentation, timing, and 
other details. In the library he can 
study the original score or a micro- 
film copy of it, and hear recordings. 

Membership is open to all, for a 
small annual fee, and members are 
invited to take part in the activities 
of the center. They are invited to con- 
certs of new works sponsored by the 
center, and they receive the quarterly 
bulletin. This publication includes a 
library section covering new works 
accepted by the CDMI, notes on im- 
portant performances, and a catalogue 
of the latest acquisitions. 

The library already houses music 
from more than thirty different coun- 
tries. Through its facilities, composi- 
tions that might not otherwise reach 
the attention of conductors and per- 
formers are made accessible. Any 
composer in any country may submit 
his works; if they are considered val- 
uable by the technical committee ap- 
pointed to judge new works, they will 
be brought to notice. Microfilm copies 
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of scores may be studied by means of 
a “playback” frame, and studied page 
by page. Many published works are 
included in the library, and music 
publishers are already supplying the 
center with additions to their cata- 
logues as soon as they are printed. 
It is hoped that the British Broad- 
casting Corporation will make avail- 
able recordings of works that have 
received their first performances from 
the BBC. 

—JACK BAVERSTOCK 


Edward J. Dent 


(Continued from page 5) 


say: “Take the wine round,” and 
then (as he tastes it), “Extra dry, 
like Sarti’s music!” Dent himself, 
however, is inclined to regard his 
treatment of recitative—in Il Trova- 
tore, for instance—as the best measure 
of his achievement as translator. 


IS admirable translation of Wolf- 
Ferraris I Quattro Rusteghi 
(retitled The School for Fathers) 
contributes largely towards making 
this comedy one of the best of Sad- 
ler’s Wells’ current offerings. It was 
the idea of the theatre’s authorities, 
however, and not of Dent himself, to 
transfer the location of the opera 
from Goldoni’s Venice to Goldsmith’s 
London, and to alter the characters’ 
names accordingly. Dent’s translation 
of La Traviata, in which Violetta and 
and Alfreda appear as Marguerite and 
Armand, is a similar case: the change, 
and certain other features of the 
translation, owe their origin to the 
desire of Tyrone Guthrie (stage di- 
rector of this opera at Covent Garden) 
to bring the opera as near as possible 
to its literary source, La Dame aux 
Camélias. Dent himself, however, is 
responsible for renaming Berta, in 
The Barber of Seville, Marcellina, in 
order to identify her with Marcellina 
in The Marriage of Figaro. 
Though he has never been in sole 
direct charge of the staging of an 
opera, the practicality of his approach 
is seen in his performing edition 


(Oxford University Press) of Pur- 
cell’s Dido and Aeneas. He prints 
detailed instructions on how a school 
or amateur group should tackle the 
opera. “Witches, etc., must mot be 
supernatural-looking; the chorus of 
witches (including the three soloists) 
are the same people as those who sing 
with the sailors in the last act—the 
slum population of Carthage.” “‘Ho, 
ho, ho’—pick it up at once, without 
waiting. Pace of a Beethoven scherzo. 
This is very difficult; chorus had 
better not shift their places, but should 
appear excited, waving arms, etc., 
some standing.” 

Dent’s practicality comes out also, 
surprisingly and amusingly, in his 
booklet Notes on Fugue for Begin- 
ners. (He published this, in 1941, 
anonymously, not wanting it to be 
considered an official edict on how to 
pass Cambridge musical examina- 
tions.) Detailing the emotional states 
with which fugue can be associated, 
he includes: “Erotic desire. D. Scar- 
latti, The Cat’s Fugue. Tradition says 
that the subject of The Cat’s Fugue 
was suggested by a cat walking on 
the keys of the harpsichord. Practical 
experiment will show that this is im- 
possible. It is much more reasonable 
to inte rpret the subject as representing 
the cat’s nocturnal cry.” (To hear 
Dent give a vocal demonstration of 
this is to be almost convinced.) Or 
again: “Beginners may well amuse 
(and instruct) themselves with mak- 
ing quodlibets. Quodlibets are very 
useful for comic opera and revue, etc., 
as they can be applied in a political 
sense.” 

The same booklet gives an insight 
into Dent's down-to-earth historical 
sense. “There are now two distinct 
types of fugue, existing indeed since 
about 1650 or earlier—the Catholic 
vocal fugue designed for the require- 
ments of the liturgy, and the Prot- 
estant organ fugue free of all re- 
strictions. Mozart composes his vocal 
fugues as concisely as he can, because 
the archbishop is gouty and does not 
like standing; Bach’s congregation 
will let him ramble away to eternity, 
because they may listen to him sitting 
down or go out when they are bored.” 
(Dent is never over-respectful to 
Bach. Last February, in an article in 
the Music Review, he wrote: “If we 
are rash enough to add a viola part to 
Purcell’s two violins and a bass, we 
spoil his effect and make his music 
as stodgy as Bach’s. Some modern 
conductors consider that all ‘old 
music’ ought to sound like Bach, and 
some modern critics think that to say 
‘quite like Bach’ is the highest com- 
pliment to composers from whom 
Bach himself was glad to learn a 
lesson.” ) 


ENT’S musical taste is broad but 

not boundless. He has referred to 
“the slobbering erotics of Puccini.” 
He is little interested in medieval 
music (its predominantly liturgical 
aspect doubtless making no appeal to 
his skeptical turn of mind). His lack 
of warmth towards Elgar led to one 
of the most celebrated of English 
musical controversies. Contributing an 
article on modern English music to 
the 1930 edition of Adler’s Handbuch 
der Musikgeschichte, he devoted 66 
lines to Parry but only sixteen to 
Elgar. “For English ears,” he wrote, 
“Elgar’s music is too sentimental 
(gefiihivoll) and not free from vul- 
garity. His orchestral works .. . are 
animated in color, but pompous in 
style and of a too deliberate nobility 
of expression.” A letter was there- 
upon circulated to English and Ger- 
man journals over the signature of 
eighteen prominent musicians and 
music-lovers, including Bernard Shaw, 
John Ireland, and William Walton, 
which read (in part): “Professor 
Dent’s failure to appreciate Elgar’s 
music is no doubt temperamental. But 
it does not justify him in grossly mis- 
representing the position which Sir 
Edward Elgar and his music enjoy 
in the esteem of his fellow-country- 
men.” The point is well made. Elgar, 
it may be noted, began as a lowly 


musician-of-all-work and prized the 

social honors he eventually won; 

Dent, born into a “good” family, has 

no use for “society” and cares only 

about being a civilized man, a scholar, 
and a musician. 

Dent himself has composed some 
music, most of it still in manuscript 
He has made an admirable version oj 
The Beggar’s Opera, which still 
awaits professional performance; it 
avoids the overdone prettiness of 
Frederic Austin’s arrangement, but, 
unlike Benjamin Britten’s, does not 
use the old tunes as a pretext for a 
virtuoso display of modernist com- 
position. 

For years Dent was a music critic 
for English weekly papers, reporting 
musical events on the continent as 
well as in Britain. He is entirely at 
home in German and Italian, and is 
fluent in French too. He speaks only 
a few words of Russian, however ; in 
translating the text of Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene Onegin, he collated the Ger- 
man and Italian versions and, where 
they disagreed, had recourse to a dic- 
tionary. With only a small knowledge 
of Hungarian, but with assistance 
from the composer, he translated 
Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus. 

Dent is still active, contributing 
occasionally to little-known magazines 
as well as to the established music 
periodicals. The bibliography of his 
works, made by his old friend Law- 
rence Haward, covered nearly twenty 
pages of the Music Review in 1946, 
By the courtesy of Mr. Haward I 
give below a list, hitherto unpublished, 
of Dent’s main work (except for 
publications in periodicals) since then 
Lilian Baylis (of the Old Vic and 

Sadler’s Wells) (article in the Dic- 

tionary of National Biography, 

1931-40 supplement). 

Libretto; Madrigal; Incidental Music; 
Musicology ; - Opera (articles in 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 1950) 

Fidelio, Don Giovanni, The Marriage 
of Figaro, The Magic Flute (vocal 
scores incorporating his transla- 
tions). (Note that the piano reduc- 
tions are not by Dent.) 

Arias from Ich lasse dich nicht and 
Amore Traditore (Bach); Let . 
Scene from Eugene Onegin (Tchz 
kovsky) (edited and arranged for 
voice and piano). 


Suite of dances from Playford’s The 
Dancing Master (arranged for 
string quartet). (MS.) 

Sonata in F Major, Op. 24, for violin 
and piano (Beethoven) (arrang wes 
for small orchestra for the Ball 
Jooss, 1946). 

Cupid and Death (Locke) (newly 
edited; to appear shortly in the new 
Musica Britannica series). 

Dent is interested in young com- 
posers, young performers, young audi- 
ences. It might be thought typical of 
him that, during June, he neglected a 
performance of Salome, at Covent 
Garden, in order to see a college pro- 
duction of Don Giovanni. He is ever 
ready to give wise and kindly advice. 
Some years ago a young British music 
critic, at the outset of his career, 
wrote in an obscure theatre magazine 
an article entitled A Policy for Opera. 
He sent a copy to Dent, whom he had 
never met. The response was no mere 
acknowledgement, but a long and 
helpful letter, applauding the artic ‘le, 
pointing out how its theme might be 
developed, and encouraging the writer. 
That same writer now takes pleasure 
in being able to salute with the present 
article in MusicaAL AMERICA, Pro- 
fessor Edward J. Dent on his 75th 
birthday. 


Helena Ensemble 
Completes Second Year 


HELENA,. Mont. — The Helena 
Symphonette, organized in 1949 by 
its conductor, George E. Freiburg- 
haus, gave its second annual spring 
concert on May 15 in the Civic Cen- 
ter auditorium. Nola Heald Bennitt, 
pianist, was heard as soloist. 
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Stravinsky Opera 
Performance Aids 
Buffalo Orchestra 


BurraLo.—Igor Stravinsky’s cham- 
ber opera L’Histoire du Soldat was 
performed by William Steinberg and 
members of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
on May 17 and 18 in the auditorium 
of the Buffalo Seminary. The pro- 
duction, sponsored by the Grosvenor 
Library for the benefit of the mainte- 
nance fund of the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic, was a joint effort of the music 
department of the Grosvenor Library, 
the Albright Art School, the Studio 
Theatre, and the Buffalo Seminary, 
with the American Federation of 
Musicians co-operating. 

The exhilarating score was read; 
played, and danced with skill and a 
fine co-operative spirit. John Priebe, 
the Narrator, handled admirably the 
transitions from recitation to scenic 
description. The Soldier was Daniel 
Abeles; the Devil, Lawrence Han- 
ratty; and the Princess, Seenie 
Rothier. George d’Anna met the ex- 
traordinary demands made of the per- 
cussionist. The other players were 
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POST-RECITAL PLEASANTRIES 
Officers of the Macon Communiiy Concert Association greet Risé Stevens 
after her recital. From left to right are Roy Domingos, vice-president; 
Mrs. Stanley A. Elkan, president; Miss Stevens; Mrs. Angus Birdsey, chair- 
man of the artists committee; and George Blossom, secretary and treasurer 


Matthew Tworek, violinist ; Theodore 
Mayer, double bass; Michael Burgio, 
clarinetist; Ivan Diachun, bassoonist ; 
Peter Crino, trumpeter ; and Lawrence 
Tode, trombonist. The production was 
staged by Katherine Kingdon. The 
imaginative costumes and décors were 
by Martha Visser’t Hootf, and the 
dances were choreographed by Miss 
Rothier. 

On May 15, the Buffalo Symphon- 
ette, composed of 24 members of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic under the direc- 
tion of Fred Ressel, gave its final 
concert of the season in the Mary 
Seaton Room of Kleinhans Music 
Hall. The soloist was Andries Rood- 
enberg, physician-violinist, of Roch- 
ester, The program opened 
with Mozart’s Symphony in B flat, 
K.319. In Bach’s Fourth Brandenburg 
Concerto, Eric Evans and Jean Har- 
ling were the solo flutists. Dr. Rooden- 
burg played Beethoven’s two Ro- 
mances. In the first Buffalo perform- 
ance of Copland’s Quiet City, Mr. 
Crino was the trumpeter and Ronald 
Richards the English-horn _ player. 
Wagner’s A Siegfried Idyl closed the 
program, 

On July 10 and on _ subsequent 
Tuesday evenings throughout July 
and August, the Buffalo Philharmonic 
will play a series of Pop concerts 
under the direction of Henry Aaron, 
assistant conductor of the orchestra. 
Mr. Aaron also conducted the winter 
Pop concerts and children’s concerts. 
During the past season, with the co- 
operation of the public and parochial 
schools, more than 21,000 school 
children heard concerts in Kleinhans 
Music Hall, and 45,000 listened to the 
programs by radio in their school 
rooms. Eleven thousand children at- 
tended from the suburbs and outlying 
areas. 

The outdoor concerts, Music Under 
the Stars, of the Buffalo Civic Or- 
chestra, Jan Wolanek, conductor, will 
take place on Wednesday and Sunday 
evenings during July and August. As 
in tormer years, the concerts will be 
given in the various parks of the city 
under the auspices of the commis- 
sioner of parks, James F. Hanlon, 
and the president of the Buffalo Civic 
Orchestra, John A. Ulinski. 

—BERNA BERGHOLTZ 


Douglas Moore 
Wins Pulitzer Prize 


The 1951 Pulitzer Prize in music 
for distinguished composition in the 
larger forms of chamber, orchestra, 
or choral music, or an operatic work, 
went to Douglas Moore for his opera 
Giants in the Earth. The work was 
given its premiere by the Columbia 
University opera workshop on March 
28, 1951. 


Columbus Season 
Offers Orchestra 
And Opera Events 


Co_umBus.—Columbus’ music sea- 
son ended in May when the Cleve- 
land Orchestra was heard at Me- 
morial Hall in an exceptionally fine 
concert, under the auspices of the 
Symphony Club of Central Ohio. 
Mrs. William McGammon was presi- 
dent of the group, which will bring 
the Cleveland Orchestra and Phila- 
delphia Orchestra to this city next 
season. 

Two operatic groups have been ac- 
tive this spring. The Columbus Opera 
Club, with Gwendolyn Almy as presi- 
dent, completed its 28th year with a 
splendidly staged and sung presenta- 
tion at Mees Hall of Kurt Weill’s 
Down in the Valley and Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s The Old Maid and the 
Thief. Wilbur Crist conducted; Ruth 
Russell was the stage director; and 
Mrs. Almy and Edwin Stainbrook 
played the two-piano accompaniments. 
The leading singers were Alice Derr, 
Phyllis Benadum, Mary Gerhold, An- 
gus Godwin, Leighton Wiant, Ken- 
neth Keller, Robert Barr, Kingsly 
Forry, and Robert Williams. 

The Lyric Theatre Group was 
founded a year ago by Charlotte 
Gaines, its musical director, and Pa- 
tricia Gaines, its dramatic director. 
Last November the group staged The 
Telephone, at the Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts—the first presentation 
here of a Menotti opera. Helen Er- 
furt’s lovely lyric voice was well 
adapted to the florid music, and Lloyd 
Farrell was the harassed, romantic 
lover. The original two-piano accom- 
paniments, still in manuscript form, 
were played by Janet Burnstedt and 
Kenneth DeVore. Also on the pro- 
gram was Wolf-Ferrari’s The Secret 
of Suzanne, with Novella Craft and 
John Groff. 

The group's spring program in- 
cluded Liza Lehmann’s In a Persian 
Garden, in which the singers sang 
from a side platform while dancers 
performed on stage. Gwen Kagy pro- 
vided the choreography. The singers 
were Virginia Besse, Juanita Hatha- 
way, Clarence Conrad, Owen Meyers, 
and John Fishel. 

George Hardesty, concertmaster of 
the former Columbus Philharmonic, 
has organized an orchestra, which at 
present has forty players. It has given 
one concert, and it is planned to make 
it the nucleus of a larger, civic orches- 
tra. 

—VIRGINIA BRAUN KELLER 
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7. 
Vienna 
(Continued from page 12) 


berg also introduced a young Ameri- 
can composer, unknown in Vienna, at 
this concert — Ned Rorem, whose 
First Symphony was played. The 
work is full of nature sounds, shep- 
herd’s pipings, and the feeling of 
landscape. Rorem is a natural lyricist, 
and his symphony with its dreamy 
fantasies differs completely from the 
grandiose symphonic pathos which is 
proclaimed with trumpets and trom- 
bones in most symphonies. Even the 
final movement reflects the American 
landscape. It is a barn dance, with 
folk melodies. 


The Vienna Staatsoper produced 
several of Verdi’s operas as part of 
a festival honoring the composer. The 
first to be presented was I| Trovatore, 
conducted by Mario Rossi, of Turin, 
who brought out the rhythm of the 
melodies in a direct and elastic fash- 
ion. The beautiful new décor of 
Stefan Hlawa provided an effective 
setting for the romantic scenes, which 
the stage director, Oscar Fritz Schuh, 
filled with picturesque troops of 
armed men, gypsies, and camp follow- 
ers. Ljuba Welitch sang Leonora for 
the first time at this performance, 
and won a success. The white-hot 
glow of her voice was dramatically 
effective, but fluent coloratura and 
technical refinement were lacking. 
Her success was more a success of 
the Welitch voice and temperament 
than it was a demonstration of the 
art of singing. Elizabeth Hongen was 
a great Azucena. She created power- 
ful dramatic expression even where 
her mezzo-soprano voice did not have 
the dark metallic colors demanded by 
this role. A young Dutch artist, 
Theo Baylé, sang the role of Count 
di Luna, with a powerful, flexible 
baritone voice more effective dra- 
matically than tonally. The most fin- 
ished artist, stylistically speaking, was 
Helge Roswinge . He is no longer one 
of the youngest of tenors, but his 
voice is still luminous 

The Staatsoper has added Proko- 
fieff’s The Love for Three Oranges 
to its repertory—an opera previously 
unknown in Vienna. The performance 
was lacking in lightness and fairy-tale 
atmosphere. Oscar Fritz Schuh’s 
stage direction overloaded the per- 
formance with ingenious but humor- 
less details that robbed the opera of 
much of its imaginative charm, and 
Igor Markevitch’s conducting was too 
heavy for the sparkling comedy. The 
cast also lacked brilliance, with the 
exception of Rosl Schweiger, who 
gave a charming performance as one 
of the princesses. 


In June, three major novelties were 
offered by the Staatsoper. Richard 
Strauss’s Capriccio was given at the 
Theater an der Wien. and Lortzing’s 
comic opera Der Wildschiitz and 
Suppé’s operetta Boccaccio were given 
at the Volksoper. All three were artis- 
tic ventures of a high order. 

The production of Capriccio was 
the same as that at Salzburg last Au- 
gust (reviewed in the October, 1950, 
issue of Musica AMERICA), except 
that Christ] Goltz sang the role of the 
Countess in place of Lisa della Casa. 

The revival of Der Wildschiitz was 
a revelation of what the vigorous, 
broadly humorous old comic operas 
were like. Lortzing was completely at 
home in the opera house, for he had 
been an opera singer and conductor 
and knew all the tricks of the trade. 
Even today his 109-year-old work re- 
tains its humorous vigor and natural- 
ness. The chief role, that of a silly 
schoolteacher who shoots a jackass in 
the dark, thinking it is game, is still 
irresistibly funny—a role from which 
a good actor and singer can create 
something lively. Erich Kunz, who 
took the part, is more than a good 
opera singer; he is a spirited actor 
and has a keen, tasteful sense of 
humor. He never laughs. but smiles 
in a very personal and effective way, 


and his acting avoids stage conven- 
tions in its naturalness. Esther Rethy 
sang the role of the Baroness in her 
always musically attractive, but pale, 
way; Rosl Schweiger was the dainty 
Gretchen; Rosette Anday gave the 
Countess distinction rather than the 
traditional broad style of old women’s 
parts; and Meinhard Zallinger con- 
ducted a fluent performance. 

In the production of Boccaccio, 
Suppé’s music was somewhat smoth- 
ered by the elaborate staging of Adolf 
Rott, in which the revolving stage 
turned incessantly during the first act, 
performers crowded the scenes, and 
new décor—some of it more like 
scaffolding than sets—was continually 
exhibited. The singers had to climb 
up steps and ladders, run around the 
orchestra pit, or run up a ramp lead- 
ing to the back of the stage. The title 
role, once sung to great acclaim by 
Maria Jeritza, was taken by a tenor, 
Fred Liewehr, a charming and gra- 
cious performer. Suppé’s orchestra- 
tion, finely balanced and witty, had 
been tampered with; new music had 
been added and the text rewritten. 
Although the production gave evi- 
dence of considerable skill in its 
welter of detail, it was as a whole a 
most peculiar one. The former ele- 
gance of Viennese operetta no longer 
seems to exist. We have lost the 
power of the singers, the elegant 
comedy of the men, and the vivacious 
sensuousness of the women that once 
gave it its charm and appeal. 


Cleveland 


(Continued from page 9) 


director, Mrs. Franklin Sanders, was 
followed by Ernest Bloch. The pres- 
ent director is the well-known pianist 
Beryl Rubinstein. Frequent free re- 
citals are given by faculty and stu- 
dents in Willard Clapp Hall. Recently 
a small recital hall, dedicated to Mrs. 
Sanders and bearing her name, was 
opened. The Cleveland Music School 
Settlement, founded in 1912, gives ex- 
cellent training in music, at the same 
time that it performs a hum: anitarian 
service. Its director is Howard Whit- 
taker. 

Two prominent schools of an 
earlier day no longer exist. Charles 
Heydler, cellist, was director of the 
old Cleveland Conservatory of Music, 
in the Clarence Building, and Walter 
Pope was a member of the faculty. 
The Cleveland School of Music, in 
the Old Arcade, was directed by Al- 
fred Arthur, longtime conductor of 
the Cleveland Vocal Society. Other 
faculty members were James H. 
Rogers, Wilson G. Smith, and Charles 
E. Clemens. 

The musicians who have received 
their training, in part or in whole, in 
Cleveland’s various institutions, are 
too numerous to mention. Certain 
groups do, however, deserve special 
attention. The Walden String Quar- 
tet, now attached to the University of 
Illinois, consists entirely of players 
trained in Cleveland schools and col- 
leges. 

Cleveland composers of a bygone 
day who are still well remembered in- 
clude Ernest Ball, for his ballads; 
Homer Hatch, for his choral works; 
James H. Rogers, for his songs and 
choral works; and Wilson G. Smith, 
for short compositions of many types. 
\mong the composers who have spent 
a few years in Cleveland before mov- 
ing elsewhere are James Aliferis, 
Ernest Bloch, Alvin Etler, Douglas 
Moore, Quincy Porter, Gardner Read, 
and Roger Sessions. 

The list of Cleveland-trained resi- 
dent composers includes Marcel Dick, 
Herbert Elwell, Clarence Metcalf, 
Beryl Rubinstein, ( —— V. Rychlik, 
Arthur Shepherd, Lawrence Stevens, 
and Howard Whittaker. Cleveland 
has been unusually well supplied with 
capable music critics. Archie Bell was 
dramatic editor and critic of the 
Cleveland World, Plain Dealer, and 
Leader, before becoming editor of the 
music page and music critic for the 
Cleveland News. He was succeeded 





IN MANAGEMENT SHIFT 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, now 
managed by Coppicus, Schang, 
and Brown, of Columbia Artists 


on the News by its present critic, El- 
more Bacon. Other well known critics 
of an earlier day were Wilson G. 
Smith and James H. Rogers. The 
present colleagues of Mr. Bacon are 
Herbert Elwell on the Plain Dealer, 
and Arthur Loesser on the Preys. 
Cleveland owes a debt of gratitude 
to Adella Prentiss Hughes, whose 
book Music Is My Life, published 
shortly before her death, summirizes 
her fifty years of activity in music. 
Hanging on the walls of Mrs. 
Hughes’s house were photograp!is of 
many great artists of the past half- 
century, with signatures and per-.onal 
tributes. This collection was be- 
queathed to Western Reserve His- 
torical Society, where it will become, 
it is hoped, the nucleus for a music 
room in the museum. Here it will 
serve as a permanent memorial to the 
woman of whom Archie Bell, then 
music critic of the Cleveland News, 
wrote in 1917, “Adella Prentiss 
Hughes has put Cleveland on the 
musical map of the country.” 


Indianapolis Group 
Appoints New Manager 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Indianapolis Symphony 
has appointed Alan Meissner as man- 
ager of the orchestra for the 1951-52 
season. He succeeds Howard Harring- 
ton, who recently became the manager 
of the newly reorganized Detroit 
Symphony. 

Mr. Meissner was assistant man- 
ager of the Indianapolis Symphony 
during the 1941-42 season, and he has 
been associated with Civic Concert 
Service. 

The coming season, the orchestra’s 

ad, will mark Fabien Sevitzky’s 
fifteenth year as music director and 
conductor. Eleven pairs of concerts 
will be given, opening with an orches- 
tral program on Oct. 27 and 28 and 
closing with the traditional all-request 
program on March 15 and 16. A con 
cert version of Lohengrin will be pre- 
sented on Feb. 23 and 24. Soloists at 
the other concerts will be Ruggiero 
Ricci, Nov. 4 and 5; Rudolf Firkusny, 
Nov. 17 and 18; Mack Harrell, Dec. 8 
and 9; Gary Graffman, Dec. 22 and 
23: Carroll Glenn and Eugene List, 
Jan. 5 and 6; Robert, Gaby, and Jean 
Casadesus, Feb. 9 and 10; and Oscar 
Levant, March 2 and 3. 


Keiser To Head 


Philharmonic Drive 


David M. Keiser has been appoint- 
ed general chairman of the 1951 An- 
nual Friends Fund Campaign for the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society ot 
New York. President of the Cuban- 
American Sugar Company and (uan- 
tanamo Sugar Company, Mr. Keiset 
has been secretary of the board of 
directors of the Philharmonic since 
1948. Named as co-chairman o the 
1951 campaign were Mrs. Lytle | Tull, 
Mrs. Elbridge Gerry Chadwick, and 
Mrs. Robert L. Hoguet, Jr. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Watergate Opera 
Festival Plagued 
By Poor Weather 


WASHINGTON. — Bad weather 
plagued the Philadelphia Civic Grand 
Opera Company’s opera festival at 
the Watergate. Few of the perform- 
ances took place under favorable 
skies. They got off to a bad start 
with the postponement of Aida, the 
first of the nine operas scheduled, 
from June 10 to the following night. 
Paul Breisach conducted, as he did 
the other three operas of the first 
week, because of the illness of 
Giuseppe Bamboschek. Herva Nelli 
sang the title role. Claramae Turner 
was Amneris; and Kurt Baum, Ra- 
dames. Cesare Bardelli was outstand- 
ing as Amonasro. 

On June 12, Rigoletto was given, 
with Mr. Bardelli again offering a 
noteworthy performance in the title 
role. Eugene Conley appeared as the 
Duke, Agate Borzi as Gilda, and Miss 
Turner as Maddalena. In La Bohéme, 
postponed from June 13 to 14, Mr. 
Bardelli, as Marcello, did much to 
help a particularly bad production. 
Florence Quartararo sang Mimi; June 
Natelson, Musetta; and Brooks Mc- 
Cormack, Rodolfo. 

The brilliant and spirited perform- 
ance of Carmen on June 15 was a 
contrast in every respect to the first 
three operas. Mobley Lushanya, Miss 
Nate!son, Ramon Vinay, and Martial 
Sing!ier had the leading roles. 

On June 16 Corrado Muccini con- 
ducted first-rate performances of Ca- 
valicria Rusticana and Pagliacci. In 
the {ormer were Miss Nelli, Susanne 
Yager, Maria Pasca, Andrew Mc- 
Kinley, and Thomas Perkins. In the 
latter were Maria Coffey, William 
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Fredericks, Mr. Bardelli, John Tyers, 
and John Rossi. 

Pietro Cimara conducted the next 
four operas, beginning with La Tra- 
viata on June 17. Mr. Singher made 
an impressive Germont, and Miss 
Nelli and Mr. McCormack took the 
other two leading parts. An excellent 
production of The Barber of Seville, 
on June 19, had Miss Borzi, as Rosina, 
Mr. Conley as Almaviva, Mr. Bar- 
delli as Figaro, Gerhard Pechner as 
Bartolo, and Nino Ruisi as Basilio. 
All contributed to the success of the 
evening. Madama Butterfly, on June 
20, also had a fine cast, including 
Dalisay Aldaba, Miss Pasca, Mr. 
Fredericks, and Mr. Bardelli. 

The last of the scheduled perform- 
ances was Il Trovatore, on June 21, 
in which Claramae Turner, in the role 
of Azucena, took the honors. Her 
colleagues included Miss Nelli, Mr 
Baum, and Mr. Bardelli. Additional 
performances of La Traviata and 
Carmen were given on June 22 and 23, 
with casts substantially the same as 
before, except that Mr. Fredericks re- 
placed Mr. McCormack and Mr. Bar- 
delli replaced Mr. Singher. 

There will be no further musical ac- 
tivities at the Watergate this summer. 
The National Symphony Orchestra 
Association has a def.cit of $30,000 in 
its sustaining fund for next season, 
and, according to Gordon Reid, newly 
elected president of the association, it 
was unwilling to jeopardize the winter 
concerts by taking a risk on the 
summer ones. Plans were proposed 
whereby twelve Washington firms 
would guarantee $18,000 for a series 
of twelve concerts, but only $9,000 
was pledged. As a result, this will be 
the first summer in fifteen years with- 
out symphony concerts at the Water 
gate. 

The orchestra association has asked 
the District of Columbia for $25,000 
to help make up its deficit. The Dis- 
trict had already included in its 1952 
budget the sum of $15,000 for the 
orchestra, on the basis that it had 
contributed to the community life of 
the city and had played low-cost con- 
certs for school children, In the past, 
however, Congress has refused such 
support. 

—CHARLOTTE VILLANYI 


Boston Schools 
Plan New Radio Station 


Boston. — Six schools of Greater 
Boston have united to establish a new 
FM radio station for broadcasting 
educational programs and events. The 
schools are Boston College, Boston 
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University, 
Tech- 


Harvard 
Institute of 


University, 
Massachusetts 
nology, Northeastern University, and 


Tufts College. Together with the 
Lowell Institute they form the Lowell 
Institute Cooperative 3roadcasting 
Council, which will direct the broad- 
casting activities. Concerts by the Bos- 
ton Symphony from Symphony Hall, 
speeches by international and national 
figures, important public discussions, 
classroom lectures, performances of 
plays, and authoritative and compre- 
hensive interpretations of news and 
events by faculty specialists will be 
presented. 


Music Critics 
Elect New Officers 


At its final meeting of the 1950-51 
season the Music Critics Circle of 
New York elected as chairman How- 
ard Taubman, of the Times. He suc- 
ceeded Miles Kastendieck, of the 
Journal-American, who had held the 
post for the last six seasons. Irving 
Kolodin, of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, was named vice-chairman. 
Carter Harman, of the 7imes, was 
named secretary, and Albert Elias, of 
the Daily Compass, became treasurer. 
Francis D. Perkins, of the Herald 
Tribune and Cecil Smith, of Musicat 
AMERICA, joined the officers to form 
the executive committee 

The circle, founded in 1941, also 
adopted a new constitution. In the 
past it has made annual awards to 
works by American composers ad 
judged to be the best performed dur 
ing each season. In the belief that the 
status of the American composer has 
improved to a point where he can 
compete on even terms with other 
composers, the new constitution pro 
vides that the awards be made with- 
out regard to nationality. Choral mu 
sic will be included in award con 
siderations, together with the former 
categories of orchestral, chamber, and 
theatre compositions. The next awards 
will be made early in 1952. 


Davison Honored 


By Harvard Glee Club 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.— Archibald T 
Davison was the first recipient of the 
new Harvard Glee Club Medal, in 
ceremonies in Holden Chapel at Har- 
vard University on June 21. Mr. 
Davison conducted the club from 1910 
to 1933. The new medal will be pre- 
sented from time to time by the club 
in recognition of distinguished service 
to choral music. 


Summer Pop Concerts 
Begin in New Orleans 


New Orveans.—The annual 
mer season of Pop Concerts at 
regard Square was opened on June 5 
Izler Solomon, who conducted, is now 
in his third head of the 
orchestra, and he was warmly greeted 
by a capacity crowd. The 
were Vera Bryner, soprano, and Nor 
man Treigle, bass. The will 
last eight weeks. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 18) 


favorably appreciative notice of the 
Vienna premiere of the Pathétique, 
while Liszt is praised for his play- 
ing and his piano arrangements. Of 
the Liszt tone poems Hanslick found 
Les Préludes the least offensive and 
not without superior qualities, which 
should mean something to those who 
like to talk of the “verdict of pos- 
terity.” As to the selections from 
Hanslick’s “early period,” and the ex- 
amples cited by Mr. Sabin, it is perti- 
nent to note that the Clara Schumann 
piece was written when Hanslick was 
31, the Tausig piece when he was 37, 
the Patti piece when he was 54, and 
the Rubinstein piece when he was 59. 
Mr. Sabin continues : 

“No man who could analyze a score 
and who had a real grasp of musical 
structure could write. . . . about the 
Meistersinger Prelude [as] ‘a con- 
trived piece, brutal in effect and pain- 
fully artificial’ in which ‘all the leit- 
motives of the opera are dumped con- 
secutively into a chromatic flood and 
finally tossed about in a kind of tonal 
typhoon.’ ” 

Well, this is certainly not Hanslick 
at his best. It betrays the irritation he 
felt in the idolatrous atmosphere of 
the Munich premiere, which he sub- 
sequently admitted and which promp- 
ted him later to revise some of his 
initial judgments. But Mr. Sabin’s 
dogmatism is hardly more becoming. 
Hanslick overstated the case, but his 
basic premise on the Meistersinger 
Prelude may still be argued—not, to 
be sure, with Wagnerites. 

Passing over Mr. Sabin’s discussion 
of the early pro-Wagner Tannhauser 
essay, distinguished chiefly by his 
failure to acknowledge the astonish- 
ing analytical achievement of a 21- 
year-old, we come to Mr. Sabin’s 
summation : 

“The fact that he found Johann 
Strauss a far more interesting com- 
poser than Richard and that he was 
dubious even about the more serious 
works of Brahms . reveals his 
superficiality of taste and attitude. It 
was a happily ironic gesture of 
Brahms to dedicate his popular four- 
hand Waltzes, Op. 39, instead of a 
more demanding work, to Hanslick.” 

I know of no record of Hanslick’s 
having stated that he found Johann 
Strauss “far more interesting than 
Richard.” He certainly preferred him, 
as do many experienced listeners to- 
day. With regard to superficiality, 
where the Strausses are concerned, it 
could be argued that the shoe is on 
the other foot, unless one auto- 
matically accepts. pretentiousness as 
“wees as the Wagnerites often 





O. 

As to Hanslick’s being “dubious 
even about the more serious works of 
Brahms,” this is apparently based on 
the fact that he questioned the pro- 
priety of the long pedal point in the 
third movement of the Requiem 
(which, otherwise, he praised highly) 
and felt that Brahms tended occasion- 
ally to brooding introspection and 
contrapuntal complexity — most rea- 
sonable reservations, it seems to me. 

Anyone who studies the record of 
the Brahms-Hanslick relationship ob- 
jectively including Hanslick’s reviews 
of all Brahms’s works, can hardly 
emerge without an impression of mu- 
tual affection and high esteem. This 
business about Brahms’s ironic ges- 
ture in dedicating the four-hand 
Waltzes was invented, or at least first 
propagated in English, by Max Graf 
in the chapter on Hanslick in his 
Composer and Critic. It is a spectacu- 
lar inference, based, I suspect, on 
nothing more than ill-informed and 
malevolent speculation. It is more 
likely that Brahms dedicated these 
Waltzes to Hanslick because they 
were something he could play. 

Just as the Wagnerites have al- 
ways closed their eyes to Hanslick’s 
many appreciative and even enthusias- 
tic acknowledgments of what he re- 


garded as Wagner’s most positive 
gifts and accomplishments, and have 
insisted that he wrote all black, so 
have they interpreted the occasional 
black against the predominant white 
of his discussion of Brahms as evi- 
dence of insincerity and superficiality. 

Themselves being incapable of tol- 
erating anything but homage in cri- 
tical estimates of their idol and his 
important disciples, they apparently 
assume that in Outer Darkness, too. 
this sort of intellectual surrender is 
accepted as noble dedication and that 
the employment of the intellect critic- 
ally and selectively in the contempla- 
tion of alleged masterpieces is as 
great a heresy in Outer Darkness as 
in Walhalla. 

As Deas observed about the Wag- 
nerites and the critic haters, “These 
are both conditions which render the 
sufferers inaccessible to reason. In 
both cases such deeply rooted prej- 
udices are met with that it is doubt- 
ful whether argument is of any avail.” 

Henry PLEASANTS 


To THE Eprtor: 

Having been duly “instructed,” I 
cannot escape the impression that 
Henry Pleasants is quite as passion- 
ately unreasonable as the Wagnerians 
with whom he classifies me. Although 
I admire and venerate Wagner’s great- 
ness as a musician, I am quite as well 
aware of his personal weaknesses as 
is Mr. Pleasants, or as was Eduard 
Hanslick. I did not intend to damn 
Hanslick because he did not like 
Wagner’s music, as Mr. Pleasants be- 
lieves I did. I simply felt convinced 
(and still do) that Hanslick was 
fundamentally reactionary, superficial, 
and prejudiced in his critical approach 
to music. 

The fact that Hanslick preferred 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto to 
Strauss’s Tod und Verklarung is not 
the point of my quotation (as a mat- 
ter of fact, so do I). The point is that 
in describing a new and challenging 
work he condemned it in advance on 
dogmatic grounds; he obviously had 
not tried to hear it on its own terms. 

I should like to remind Mr. Pleas- 
ants that although he includes 
Tchaikovsky in the list of composers 
whom Hanslick enthusiastically sup- 
ported, Hanslick’s brutal comment on 
the finale of the Violin Concerto hurt 
Tchaikovsky so badly that he could 
never forget it to his dying day, a 
fact authenticated by many biograph- 
ers. Furthermore, the “favorably ap- 
preciative” notice of the Vienna 
premiere of the Pathétique does not 
seem quite so favorable when you 
read about the “disagreeable rhythm 
of the movement in 5/4 time,” which 
Hanslick considered superfluous, since 
the piece “could be adapted to 6/8 
time without damage”; nor can one 
take too seriously a critic who found 
“not a trace of national Russian 
color” in the Pathétique and who 
gloated over the absence of that “la- 
mentably trivial Cossack cheer,” 
which he had been compelled to suf- 
fer in the finale of the Serenade, Op. 
48, in the Violin Concerto, in the D 
major Quartet, and in the “Suite, Op. 
54 (sic).” 

Again, the edge is taken off Hans- 
lick’s review of the Verdi Requiem 
by the gratuitous final sentences: 
“For certainly no one will be so 
childish as to place it on an equal 
level with Brahms’s A German Re- 
quiem. Fortunately, nothing compels 
us to indulge in such comparison; and 
we may honor both composers, each 
honestly and significantly creative in 
his own style.” 

Mr. Pleasants has studied Hanslick’s 
criticism far more extensively than I 
have, but his letter still fails to con- 
vince me that the prevailing verdict 
of history on Hanslick is fundamen- 
tally unjust. I do not care whether a 
critic hates or loves Wagner or any 
individual composer, but I expect him 
to respect genius, to base his criticism 
not upon preconceived dogmas but 
upon music itself; and I expect him 
to avoid childish, vague abuse. 

Rogert SABIN 


Cincinnati 


(Continued from page 3) 
distortion of both singing and speech, 
and the metallic quality in most ampli- 
fication was present. It may be pos- 
sible that air-conditioning experts and 
acoustical engineers can correct the 
troubles at the Garden sufficiently for 
light opera, but for grand opera the 
atmosphere and conditions at the Zoo 
still remain the best. In spite of a 
newly erected stage, attractive light- 
ing, and an eyefilling green curtain at 
the Garden, much expensive work will 
still be needed there to meet the de- 
mands of any good musical presenta- 
tion. 

The cast of Rosalinda was well 
chosen and was practically the same 
as in last year’s revival here of the 
operetta. Claramae Turner made an 
impressive Prince Orlofsky; Helen 
George was an animated, convincing 
Adele; and Laura Castellano enjoyed 
a success in the title role. Charles 
Kullman proved an exceptionally cred- 
ible Eisenstein, and William Wilder- 
man as Falke contributed fine acting 
and singing. Charme Riesly, one of 
the opera-audition winners here this 
year, made her debut as Molly. Other 
members of the competent cast were 
William Horne, as Alfred; Sam 
Messer, as Frosch; Lloyd Harris, as 
Blind; and Edward Doe as Ivan. Paul 
Breisach conducted remarkably well, 
considering the acoustical handicap he 
had to hurdle. 

There have been more impressive 
openings of Cincinnati Summer Opera 
seasons than that provided by Doni- 
zetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore on the night 
of June 24, but under Fausto Cleva’s 
direction the performance was 
smoothly paced, offering advantage- 
ous support for the singers and fine 
co-ordination with the humorous stage 
business. Bruno Landi acted and 
sang Nemorino in perfect country- 
bumpkin style, and Hilda Reggiani 
was in fine vocal form as Adina. 
Angelo Pilotto conformed to the re- 
quirements of Dr. Dulcamara’s per- 
sonality, and Giuseppe Valdengo 
contributed a spirited, resonant-voiced 
account of Belcore. Militza Kosan- 
chich, the first of this year’s four 
opera-audition winners to make her 
debut, was Giannetta, presenting a 
credible characterization and singing 
with a voice of operatic volume and 
quality. 

A color guard of three Army, 
Navy, and Marine recruiters stood at 
attention while six members of the 
cast of Rosalinda led the singing of 
the Star-Spangled Banner prior to the 
first performance. 


Chicago 


(Continued from page 3) 
mer music in Chicago, the free Grant 
Park Concerts, sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Park District, began an eight- 
week season on the following night, 
June 27, with Nicolai Malko, resi- 
dent conductor of the Grant Park 
Symphony, in charge. Some 14,200 
people gathered at the bandshell in the 
lakefront park for the opening event. 
What they heard was a program of 
interesting music played with better- 
than-fair discrimination. In a sense, 
the orchestra’s ability represents a 
minor ciracle, for as a group it ex- 
ists only during the summer and is 
whipped into shape in a few prelimin- 
ary rehearsals by Mr. Malko. 

For his first concert the conductor 
reintroduced Cherubini’s Symphony 
in D major—a sunny work, guileless 
in its art, and certainly deserving a 
place in the standard repertoire. Mr. 
Malko gave it a spirited reading ap- 
propriate to its nature. 

The Fine Arts Quartet offered an 
early summer festival of six concerts, 
on June 11, 13, 15, 18, 20 and 22, in 
Thorne Hall. There was unevenness 
in the technical aspects of the per- 
formances, partly due to bad weather 
and partly, perhaps to the ensem- 
ble’s very heavy schedule. Yet all six 
concerts were played with such ma- 
ture understanding of the scores that 
each was revealed in a masterly way. 
Of special interest was the first per- 
formance, on June 20, of Bernard 
Heiden’s String Quartet (1951). The 
winning work in a competition spon- 
sored by the quartet and the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company, it proved 
to be melodic, tightly knit, and full 
of fine vitality. 


Woolford To Manage 
Baltimore Symphony 

John R. Woolford has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Baltimore 
Symphony for the 1951-52 season. He 
succeeds John S. Edwards, who re- 
signed to become manager of the 
National Symphony in Washington. 
Until now Mr. Woolford has been 
manager of the Louisville Orchestra, 
and his place there will be_ taken 
temporarily by William R. Dunton 
III, campaign director and executive 
secretary of the Louisville Fund. 
Reginald Stewart is musical director 
of the Baltimore Symphony and 
Robert Whitney of the Louisville 
Orchestra. The latter organization 
will continue its established policy of 
commissioning a work by a contempo- 
rary composer for each pair of con- 
certs in its subscription season. 


Obituaries 


CHARLES MARSHALL 


LAKE Georce, N. Y.—Charles Mar- 
shall, 65, former dramatic tenor o 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
died here on May 8. He was born 
in Auburn, Me., and studied voice 
in Boston and in Italy. Under the 
name of Carlo Marziali he made his 
debut at the Teatro Verdi in Florence 
in 1906. He sang in Italian opera 
houses until 1919, when he returned 
to the United States to make his 
debut in Philadelphia in the title role 
of Verdi’s Otello. On Dec. 29, 1920 
he joined the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, again singing Otello. He re- 
mained a member of that company 
and its successor, the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, until the collapse of 
the latter organization in 1932. His 
most distinguished roles were gener- 
ally considered to be Otello—which 
no other tenor sang in America dur- 
ing the period in which the opera was 
given almost annually in Chicago— 
and Eleazar in La Juive, in which 
he sang many times opposite Rosa 
Raisa. Among his other roles were 
Radames, Canio, Riccardo in Un 
Ballo in Maschera, Manrico, and An- 
drea Chenier. 


CARLA TOSCANINI 


Miran.—Carla de Martini Tos- 
canini, 73, wife of Arturo Toscanini, 
died here on June 23. Mrs. Tos- 
canini, a native of Milan, met the 
conductor in Treviso in 1895 when 
he was conducting an opera in which 
her sister was singing. After their 
marriage in 1897, Mrs. Toscanini ac- 
companied her husband on his profes- 
sional tours and managed many of his 
business affairs. 


MRS. SHANNA JONES 


CeparHurst, N. Y.—Mrs. Shanna 
Cumming Jones, 83, former concert 
soprano died here on July 3. Born 
in Farmer City, Ill., Mrs. Jones sang 
with the Metropolitan Opera around 
the turn of the century. She also 
sang concerts in the principal cities of 
the United States, and in 1920 she 
was soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony. 


MRS. SAMUEL BAMPTON 


Wayne, Penna—Mrs. Samuel 
Bampton, 79, mother of Rose Bamp- 
ton, soprano, died at the home of her 
son James here on June 19. 
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RECORDS 


Full-Length Recordings 
Of Two Early Verdi Operas 





In a notable contribution to the 
Verdi anniversary year, Cetra-Soria 
has put on the market the first record- 
ings ever made of Nabucco (the real 
name of which is Nabucodonosor) 
and I Lombardi alla Prima Crociata. 
Both operas are recorded in full, ex- 
cept for a few incidental cuts made 
to eliminate redundancies in some of 
the ensembles and cabalettas. 

Written in 1842 and 1843 respec- 
tively, Nabucco and I Lombardi ante- 
date the more familiar Ernani (al- 
ready issued in recorded form by 
Cetra-Soria) by two years and one 
year. All three are sister works in that 
they reveal, more than the next few 
operas Verdi wrote after Ernani, the 
youthful energy and dramatic fire that 
won the composer his first reputation. 
(Neither Oberto nor Il Finto Stani- 
slao, the two operas earlier than Na- 
bucco, was a popular success.) Na- 
bucco and I Lombardi are full of 
echoes of Bellini, and, to a lesser 
extent, of Donizetti, but both scores 
already possess the individual Verdian 
stamp most of the time, and both 
have passages of rare beauty and ef- 
fectiveness. 

Nabucco is the better organized of 
the two from the dramaturgical 
standpoint. While its action is hardly 
more than skeletal, the plot at least 
restricts itself to one central issue— 
the freeing of the Hebrews from As- 
syrian bondage—and moves in a fairly 
straight line. The libretto of I Lom- 
bardi, on the other hand, is a real 
mess, for it is overloaded with details, 
counterpoints of action, and hollow 
theatrical devices of the romantic pe- 
riod; the story is difficult to follow 
and not very rewarding when it is 
followed. Both the Lombards and the 
Moslems are so bloodthirsty that it is 
hard to find much that is endearing 
about either group, though I suppose 
it is our duty to view with joy the 
ultimate capture of the Holy Land by 
the Lombards, since they were able 
to raise the Cross over Jerusalem. 

On the musical side, I Lombardi is 
a considerably richer score than Na- 
bucco, though it suffers from the ab- 
tuptness of transition and lack of 
over-all pattern the libretto forces 
upon it. Some of the choruses are 
among the finest to be found in 
Verdi’s earlier works; the florid solo 
writing shows his process of trans- 
forming Bellini’s style into more 
forceful declamation, a process that 
is carried a step further still in 
Ernani; there are unmistakable fore- 
shadowings of both Rigoletto and 
Otello—especially harmonic progres- 
sions of a chromaticism similar to 
that which pervades Otello; there is a 
wonderful terzet in the third act, in 
which the solo violin is woven into the 
texture as a fourth participant in the 
ensemble. 

Nabucco is best in its choruses — 
notably the famous Va, pensiero, in 
which the Hebrews lament their 
homelessness—and weakest in the ele- 
ment of characterization. Despite the 
greater intelligibility of the plot, the 
characters are less pointedly delineated 
in the music than those of I Lom- 
bardi, and the formal element of con- 
ventional florid vocalization plays a 
larger part in the shaping of the solo 
arias. Nevertheless, it is a work of 
strength and magnitude, and deserves 
to be preserved. 

Both operas are excellently, though 
not superlatively, cast. In Nabucco 
Paolo Silveri gives a telling account 
of the title role; Caterina Mancini 
sings the difficult leading soprano role 
with breadth of style and courageous 
bravura, if not with perfect accuracy; 

ario Binci, once a member of the 
New York City Opera Company, 
Sounds appealing in the chief tenor 
tole. The most distinguished member 
of the cast of I Lombardi is Mario 
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Petri, a young bass-baritone with a 
voice of superb richness and flexibil- 
ity, and a musical and dramatic pro- 
jection that is first-class. Maria Vitale 
sings the soprano role well, with a 
good command of the devices of 
pathetic inflection. There are two 
main tenor roles: Aldo Bertocci sings 
musically but with slightly acidulous 
tones; Gustavo Gallo produces better 
tones but is on the whole mawkish 
and unmusical. Both operas are con- 
ducted by competent and _ sensitive 
musicians — Nabucco by Fernando 
Previtali, who has been responsible 
for several other fine Cetra-Soria 
recordings, and I Lombardi by Manno 
Wolf-Ferrari, in his first American 
appearance on records. 

—C. S. 


Famous Records from the Past 
Preserved in Long-Playing Form 


A series of twelve long-playing 
records entitled A Treasury of Im- 
mortal Performances, containing 
items discontinued from the current 
catalogue, is now making available an 
extensive collection of RCA Victor 
recordings of historical interest. In- 
cluded in the series are vocal solos— 
from both opera and light song litera- 
ture—duets, and ensembles; and in- 
strumental solos for piano, violin, 
cello, and guitar. Modern engineer- 
ing techniques have been employed to 
improve the recorded sound whenever 
possible, and in some instances new 
accompaniments have been dubbed 
into the acoustically-recorded vocal 
selections. The twelve records, each 
bearing its own title, are as follows: 

The Golden Age at the Metropoli- 
tan. Contains operatic arias sung by 
thirteen artists of former days, of 
whom — to be hair-splitting — only 
Emma Calvé was actually a member 
of the company in the period around 
the turn of the century that is usually 
referred to as the Golden Age. Mme. 
Calvé’s recording (made in 1907) of 
the Habanera, from Bizet’s Carmen, 
is actually the drabbest item in the 
lot, for not much of the color and 
life of her performance are captured 
in it. Far more distinctive are Amelita 
Galli-Curci’s fresh-voiced and impec- 
cable delivery of Caro nome, from 
Verdi’s Rigoletto; Luisa Tetrazzini’s 
dashing pyrotechnics in Ah, non 
giunge, from Bellini’s La Sonnam- 
bula; John McCormack’s justly fam- 
ous account of Il mio tesoro, from 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni; Rosa Pon- 
selle’s brilliant full-voice coloratura in 
Ernani, involami, from Verdi’s 
Ernani; Feodor Chaliapin’s torrential 
force in La calunnia, from Rossini’s 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia; Marcel Jour- 
net’s affecting artistry in the Ber- 
ceuse, from Charpentier’s Louise; 
Titta Ruffo’s robust presentation of 
Nemico della patria, from Giordano’s 
Andrea Chenier; and two especially 
fine Enrico Caruso recordings — 
Questa o quella, from Verdi’s Rigo- 
letto, and Bianca al par di neve alpina, 
from Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots. 
Less representative of the artists in 
their best vein, though by no means 
devoid of merit, are Lucrezia Bori’s 
Mi chiamano Mimi, from Puccini's 
La Bohéme; Geraldine Farrar’s Vissi 
d’arte, from Puccini’s Tosca; Elisa- 
beth Rethberg’s O patria mia, from 
Verdi’s Aida (in a cut version) ; and 
Tito Schipa’s Dalla sua pace, from 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni. All four of 
these singers made better records than 
the ones chosen here. 

Wagner. Contains excerpts from 
six of the music dramas, and is re- 
stricted to six performers. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink’s performance 
(made in 1907) of Erda’s Warning, 
from Das Rheingold, is so distant and 
archaic in sound that it hardly more 
than hints at the splendor of her vo- 
cal gifts. Herbert Witherspoon is 
heard briefly as Wotan on this rec- 
ord. The most generous space is 
given to Friedrich Schorr, whose 
superlative Hans Sachs is called to 
mind by three excerpts from Die 
Meistersinger, all persuasively set 





forth—Was duftet doch der Flieder, 
and Kein Regel wollte da passen, 
from Act II; and Wahn! Wahn! 
from Act III. Mr. Schorr’s affecting 
reading of Wie aus der Ferne, from 
Act II of Der Fliegende Hollander, is 
also included. Lotte Lehmann’s per- 
formance of Du bist der Lenz, from 
Die Walkiire, is a tantalizing remind- 
er that a recording of the entire first 
act, involving Mme. Lehmann and 
Lauritz Melchoir, used to exist in the 
catalogue. Ich sah das Kind, from Act 
II of Parsifal, gives a sample of 
Frida Leider’s intense style of deliv- 
ery. Johanna Gadski negotiates Ho- 
jo-to-ho! from Die Walkiire with 
brave assurance. Dich, teure Halle, 
from Tannhauser, is a finer memento 
of Elisabeth Rethberg’s vocalism than 
the Aida fragment mentioned above. 
All the Wagner excerpts inevitably 
suffer from the inadequacy of the 
orchestral accompaniments ; apparent- 
lv there was no way to make them 
lifelike without burying the voices. 

Caruso. Preserves many fine ex- 
amples of the tenor’s art, and offers 
an opportunity to study the differences 
between his early singing (from 1907 
to 1910), represented in most of the 
arias included here, and the mature, 
dramatic quality of his art in 1920, the 
year before his death, when he made 
his noble recording of Rachel, quand 
du Seigneur, from Halévy’s La Juive. 
The other arias in this collection are 
La donna é mobile, from Verdi’s 
Rigoletto; Una furtiva lagrima, from 
Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore; Cielo e 
mar, from Ponchielli’s La Gioconda; 
O Paradiso! from Meyerbeer’s 
L’Africana (one of the most glowing 
recordings of Caruso’s voice); Che 
gelida manina, from Puccini’s La 
Bohéme; Celeste Aida, from Verdi's 
Aida; Je crois entendre encore, from 
Bizet’s Les Pécheurs de Perles; the 
Flower Song, from Bizet’s Carmen; 
and Vesti la giubba, from Leon- 
cavallo’s Pagliacci. 

Genius at the Keyboard. Provides 
performances by one organist—Albert 
Schweitzer—and five pianists—Vladi- 
mir de Pachmann, Moriz Rosenthal, 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, and Serge Prokofieff. Dr. 
Schweitzer’s recording of Bach's 
“little’ FE. minor Prelude and Fugue 
has special interest, for it is played 
on the organ of Queen’s Hall, Lon- 
don, which was destroyed by bombing 
during the last war. De Pachmann 
gives a personal twist to the Funeral 
March from Chopin’s B flat minor 
Sonata that seems a trifle mannered 
today, but his playing is obviously 
distinguished by high imagination. 
Rosenthal’s performance of Chopin’s 
C sharp minor Waltz, Op. 64, No. 2, 
seems less remote from contemporary 
musical taste, yet it evokes the grand 
manner of the nineteenth century. 
Debussy’s Reflets dans l’Eau is an 
oddity in Paderewski’s repertoire, and 
one that he plays stiffly; more con- 
genial to him are Chopin’s Black-Key 
Etude, the opening movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Moonlight Sonata, and his 
own pat little Minuet in G. Rachmani- 


noff plays one of his own Etudes 
Tableaux, deals handsomely with 
Schubert’s A flat major Impromptu, 


Op. 90, No. 4, and gives unbelievable 
stature to his own well-worn Prelude 
in C sharp minor. Prokofieff offers 
masterly and tonally varied perform- 
ances of four of his Visions Fugitives 
—Nos. 9, 3, 17, and 18. 

Magic Strings. Immortalizes the art 
of Pablo Casals, Fritz Kreisler, 
Mischa Elman, and Andrés Segovia, 
largely through pieces of rather trif- 
ling value. Casals gives silken per- 
formances of two Bach transcrip- 
tions—Komm, siisser Tod, and the 
Adagio movement of the C major 
Organ Toccata—and of Saint-Saéns’ 
The Swan. Kreisler plays his own 
Liebesleid, Liebesfreud, and The Old 
Refrain. Elman plays Sarasate’s 
Zigeunerweisen and a transcription of 
Schumann’s Traumerei. Segovia 
demonstrates the powers of his in- 
strument in Tarrega’s Tremolo Study. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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This is one of the most disappoint- 
ing records in the set; it offers little 
substance and suggests that these emi- 
nent artists were chiefly exponents of 
pot-boilers. 

Golden Age Ensembles. Contains 
such famous concerted pieces as the 
Sextet from Donizetti’s Lucia di 
Lammermoor, sung by Galli-Curci, 
Perini, Caruso, Bada, De Luca, and 
Journet; the Quartet from Verdi’s 
Rigoletto, with Galli-Curci, Perini, 
Caruso, and De Luca; the Miserere, 
from Verdi’s Il Trovatore, with Alda 
and Caruso; and Je viens célébrer la 
victoire, from Saint-Saéns’ Samson et 
Dalila, with Homer, Caruso, and 
Journet. Also present are such less 
celebrated but uniformly superb items 
as the Quintet from Verdi’s un Balio 
in Maschera, with Hempel, Duchéne, 
Caruso, Rothier, and De Segurola; 
the convent scene from Verdi’s La 
Forza del Pestino, with Ponselle, Pin- 
za, and the Metropolitan chorus; the 
Quintet from Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singer, with Schumann, Parr, Mel- 
chior, Schorr, and Williams; and a 
particularly memorable and seldom- 
recorded excerpt from the third act 
of Puccini’s La Bohéme, Mimi, son 
io, with Farrar (in one of her most 
affecting recordings) and Scotti. 

Golden Duets. The supreme treas- 
ures here are the unmatched record- 
ing of Ponselle and Martinelli sing- 
ing the final scene of Verdi’s Aida; 
the flawless ensemble of Ponselle and 
Telva in Mira o Norma, from Bel- 
lini's Norma; and the excerpts by 
Farrar and Caruso from the garden 
scene of Gounod’s Faust. It is hard 
to choose the best features of this 
record, however, for it is consistently 
one of the finest of the twelve. It also 
contains O soave fanciulla, from La 

3ohéme, sung by Bori and McCor- 
mack; Si, pel ciel, from Verdi’s 
Otello, with Caruso and Ruffo; 
Solenne in quest’ ora, from La Forza 
del Destino, with Caruso and Scotti 
(for many years one of Victor’s best- 
sellers); and Enzo Grimaldo, from 
Ponchielli’s La Gioconda, with Gigli 
and Ruffo. 


Composer’s Favorite Interpretations. 
Whether or not the claim of the 
title is in every case justified by ab- 
solute fact, this is also one of the best 
records in the set. Lotte Lehmann 
sings the two monologues of the Mar- 
schallin in Strauss’s Der Rosenkava- 
lier; Mary Garden, a little too late in 
life, sings (transposed down a full 
tone) Depuis le jour, from Charpen- 
tier’s Louise; Edward Johnson sings 
Depuis longtemps jhabitais cette 
chambre, from the opening scene of 
the same opera; Geraldine Farrar 
sings the entrance music from Puc, 
cini’s Madama Butterfly; Maria Jerit- 
za delivers her unforgotten Vissi 
d’arte, from Puccini’s Tosca; Caruso, 
recorded in his youthful days (1909), 
sings freshly Recondita armonia, from 
the same opera; and Francesco Ta- 
magno, accompanied by a piano in a 
recording made in 1905 sings the 
death scene of Otello, from Verdi’s 
opera, in the manner that has since 
been regarded as classic 

Chaliapin as Boris. The great Rus- 
sian basso is here represented in all 
the portions of Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Godounoff he ever recorded except 
the drunken song of Varlaam, which 
is not part of the title role. The five 
excerpts are the Coronation Scene, 
the Clock Scene, the Monologue of 
Boris, the Prayer of Boris, and the 
Death Scene, all made about 1930, 

Golden Voices Sing Light Music. 
Elisabeth Rethberg’s matchless per- 
formance of the Czardas from Johann 
Strauss’s Fledermaus makes _ this 
catch-all assemblage of our parents’ 
favorite songs worth while even to- 
day. Otherwise, the repertoire is not 
stimulating. Lucrezia Bori sings Ar- 
diti’s Il Bz ACIO ; John McCormack, 
Bantock’s Love’s Secret, and the Irish 





folk song Norah O’Neale; Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Grieg’s Solvejg’s Song, 
and The Last Rose of Summer; Alma 
Gluck, Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny; Louise Homer, DeKoven’s O 
Promise Me, and, with Alma Gluck, 
the hymn Abide with Me; Rosa Pon- 
selle, Massenet’s Elégie (also sung by 
Caruso on the record called Caruso 
Sings Light Music); Chaliapin, the 
inevitable Song of the Volga Boat- 
man. 

Caruso Sings Light Music. In addi- 
tion to the Elégie (with Mischa EI- 
man playing a violin obbligato), the 
record contains such other Caruso 
chestnuts as O Sole Mio, The Lost 
Chord, For You Alone, Kahn’s Ave 
Maria, the Largo from Handel’s 
Serse, Because, and Costa’s Sei morta 
nella vita mia. 

Sacred Songs. Musically the best 
items are He shall feed His flock, 
from Handel’s Messiah, and O rest in 
the Lord, from Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
both sumptuously sung by Margaret 
Matzenauer; and But the Lord is 
mindful of his own, from Mendel- 
sohn’s St. Paul, sung by Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink. Other songs are the 
Bach-Gounod Ave Maria (Ponselle), 
Stille Nacht (Schumann-Heink), 
Franck’s Panis Angelicus (McCor- 
mack), Braga’s Angels’ Serenade 
(McCormack and Kreisler), Bizet’s 
Agnus Dei (Caruso), and two Rus- 
sian church pieces, Strokin’s Now Let 
Us Depart and Wedel’s Open to Me 
the Gates of Repentance, with Chalia- 
pin serving in a cantorial capacity. 

—C. S$ 


Puccini's Suor Angelica 
Completes Recording of Triptych 


Because it is written exclusively for 
women’s voices (except for a few 
measures near the end in which the 
tenors and basses of the chorus, off- 
stage, help build a great climax) and 
perhaps equally because the exacting 
title role is difficult to cast properly, 
Puccini’s Suor Angelica has been 
given few hearings in this country. 
Yet it is one of Puccini’s most mov- 
ing works, and in masterly and 
originality of craftsmanship it is sec- 
ond to none. As if he were rising to a 
challenge imposed by the limitations 
of vocal timbre, he employs an alto- 
gether exceptional range of emotional 
expression, orchestral color, and har- 
monic materials. None of his other 
operas reveals Puccini’s felicitous 
gift for religious music of a mystical 
order—as opposed to the pomp and 
ceremony of the Te Deum in Tosca; 
none of them except Turandot pos- 
sesses such daring harmonic inven- 
tion, and few of them maintain so 
continuous a play of evocative in- 
strumental color. In the last fifteen 
minutes of Suor Angelica’s extended 
soliloquy and death scene the score 
rises to and sustains an eloquence of 
melodic declamation that is not often 
equalled’ in the other Puccini operas. 
This is one of the composer’s master- 
pieces, and our persistent neglect of it 
is not a credit to our taste and dis- 
crimination. 

The newly issued Cetra-Soria re- 
cording is a superb realization of the 
music, and completes a distinguished 
set that was initiated with fine ver- 
sions of the other two operas of the 
Trittico, Il Tabarro and Gianni 
Schicchi. The role of Sister Angelica, 
the hapless heroine who has taken 
refuge in a nunnery after giving birth 
to an illegitimate child, is entrusted 
to a 21-year-old soprano, Rosanna 
Carteri, who seems destined to 
achieve real distinction as a lirico 
spinto soprano. Her voice is a trifle 
wiry and hard, but she sings with a 
beautiful bel canto line that is kept 
alive by a well-defined rhythmic im- 
pulse, and her control of the technical 
means of intensifying word- meanings 
and broadening the impact of climaxes 
calls to mind such great artists as 
Claudia Muzio and Maria Caniglia. 
Among the young Italian singers in- 
troduced to us on Cetra-Soria rec- 
ords in the past two years none is her 
superior in theatrical sense and the 


ability to make a vocal line carry a 
constant burden of passion and 
urgency. 

The rest of the performance sup- 
ports the central role effectively. Miti 
Truccato Pace, as the hard, unyield- 
ing aunt who brings Angelica the 
news of her baby’s death, sings with 
a contralto tone of solid granite, and 
is thoroughly impressive dramatically, 
The chorus sings admirably, even te 
the difficult pianissimo high C for the 
sopranos with which the opera ends 
Fernando Previtali conducts with an 
insight and mastery we seem doomed 
never to encounter in the Italian con- 
ductors who make their way to this 
country. f 

..@ 


Recordings of the 1950 
Bach Festival at Prades 


In a monumental set of ten LP rec- 
ords, Columbia presents many of the 
most important perform ances of the 
Bach festival given at Prades, France, 
in June, 1950, under the artistic di- 
rection of Pablo Casals. The lis 
players is impressive, for Mr. Ca-als’ 
participation in the festival cased 
such instrumentalists as Jos¢pl 
Szigeti, Isaac Stern, Alexan ‘er 
Schneider, John Wummer, Mércel 
Tabuteau, Daniel Saidenberg, Ru lolt 
Serkin, Eugene Istomin, and a hos: of 
others to come to Prades at their own 
expense and donate their time and 
services. 

At Prades, the warmth and s«nti- 
ment of the occasion plainlv made ob- 
jective criticism difficult. if not im- 
possible. The records give the cold 
facts, and they are onlv partly ‘lat- 
tering. The festival orchestra, w! ose 
ranks included most of the celebrated 
players listed above, as well as Euro- 
pean instrumentalists of considerable 
stature, did not become an entirely 
homogeneous ensemble. Its soloist 
members are clearly trying to merge 
their wills with that of Mr. Casals, 
the conductor, but the first- desk men 
of any major orchestra play more 
cleanly and with more uniformity of 
style. The shortcomings of the orches 
tra are especially noticeable in the six 
Brandenburg Concertos, and in the 
two orchestral suites (the first and 
second) that are included in the set 
Yet despite the general tackiness and 
rhythmic waywardness of the playing 
of these distinguished individualists, 
great pleasure may be derived from 
the solo playing in concertante pas- 
sages. In the slow movement of the 
Fifth Brandenburg Concerto, in which 
the orchestra does not take part, the 
playing of Mr. Szigeti, Mr. Istomin, 
and Mr. Wummer is a special joy. 


The solo and duet concertos are 
another matter, for the quality of the 
soloists is uncommonly high. Mr. 
Szigeti plays the D minor Violin Con- 
certo magisterially, as he has in New 
York upon occasion ; and Mr. Stern 
plays the A minor Violin Concerto 
equally well. The two violinists }¢ in 
in an expressive account of the D 
minor Concerto for Two Violins; Mr 
Stern and Mr. Tabuteav play melt- 
ingly in the C minor Concert for Vio- 
lin and Oboe. In the A minor Triple 
Concerto an accomplished perform- 
ance, though one that is a trifle small 
in emotional scale, is given by Mr. 
Schneider, Mr. Wummer, and Mie- 
ezyslaw Horszowski. Clara Haskil’s 
performance in the F minor Piano 
Concerto is mediocre, however. 

Since the harpsichord did not enter 
into Mr. Casals’ calculations, several 
keyboard works are played on the 
piano. Mr. Serkin’s performance of 
the Italian Concerto is more oi a 
success than that of the Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue, which sounds too 
much like a modern virtuoso piece. 
Mr. Istomin gives a well-considered 
interpretation of the E minor Toccata 
and Fugue, though the cumulative in- 
terest of the fugue is not wholly sus- 
tained. Yvonne Lefebure plays the 
eighth Prelude and Fugue from the 
first book of the Well-Tempered 
Clavier in entirely uninteresting fash- 
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sounding orchestration of the Song 

RI of the Volga Boatman (1917); the 
quietly eloquent Elegy for Viola 

(1944); and the four songs consti- 
tuting the Berceuse du Chat (1915). 
The String Trio, one of Sch6n- 

berg’s masterpieces, scotches the no- 

tion that eloquence and melodic beau- 





jon. = Horszowski’s version of the 
fifth English Suite, in E minor, is de- 
yoted but narrow in imaginative 


range. 


ee small ensemble works are , 
es sly : presented — the Trio ty cannot be achieved by a twelve-tone 
Sonata, for violin, piano, and flute, mony a Base ge \ "ac te ee 
. : ¢ lave Vv e < £ ) 
- Mr. Stern, Mr. Istomin, and Mr. A 2 peas — = - 
by M Koldofsky, violinist; Cecil Figelski, 


Wummer; three movements of the 
Musical Offering, by a group includ- 
ing Mr. Schneider, Mr. Wummer, Mr. 
Saidenberg, and Leopoid Mannes ; and 


violinist ; and George Neikrug, cellist. 
The Ode to Napoleon is a far less 
successful endeavor, despite the in- 
inherent in the composer’s de- 


. eres 
the B minor Flute Sonata, by Mr. WF ener ler auciidine arama fect 
! 6s fo . ; Sects. 
Wummer and Mr. Mannes. cence erty it; “9 € > 
; ; . 5 
For many listeners, the choicest see sl itself is of question 


able emotional validity today; and the 
Sprechstimme, here employed — by 
Schonberg in the English language 
for the first time, is constantly un- 
natural and Teutonic in accentuation 
and nuance. Ellen Adler recites the 
mastery of his text _ faithfully but schoolgirlishly. 
quickness of his Phe instrumental parts, however, are 

realized under the direction of 
Leibowitz. 


items in the list will be the three 
cello-and-piano sonatas—in G major, 
D maj and G Minor—played by 
Mr. Casals and Paul Baumgartner. In 
his first records in many years, the 
eminent cellist shows that he has lost 
neither his fabulous 
instrument nor the 
musical perceptions. 
The ‘ecords are 
a set or singly. 


well 
wae . _ René 
available either as : ; : ’ 
Stravinsky’s Renard is an example 

—C. S. of the stylization and de-emotional- 
ization of dramatic materials that was 


Recordings of Major Works more fully exploited in the more 
By Schonberg and Stravinsky famous score of Les Noces. As Rob- 
Continuing its venturesome interest ¢rt Craft points out in the note ac- 
in music by significant and often cCompanying the recording, which he 
problematical contemporary compos- conducts, “the music has an almost 
ers, Dial has released two new LP  subhuman quality. . . . The delivery 
discs containing major and secondary ©f the sung text is in no way subor- 
works by Arnold Schénberg andIgor ‘inated to stage action. The latter 
Stravinsky. The Schénberg record Consists in a mimic drama parallel to 
contains the String Trio, commis- the development of the musical buf- 
sioned for the Harvard Symposium foonery in its plastic and acrobatic 
on Music Criticism in 1946 and first €volution, but without logical syn- 


effective and 
William Hess, 
the title role; the parts 


chronization.” In an 
clear performance, 
tenor, sings 


performed at that gathering; and the 
original version of the Ode to Napo- 
leon, composed in 1942 for reciter, 


string quartet, and piano, and later Of the Cock, the Cat, and the Ram 
expanded by Schénberg into orches- are awarded to Robert Harmon, 
tral proportions. The opera-ballet Ren- tenor; Warren Galjour, baritone; 
ard, dating from 1917, is the principal and Leon Lishner, bass. The cymba- 
item on the Stravinsky record. On |um_ part is handsomely played by 
the reverse side are four smaller Michael Zittai, a folk musician who 
works, the First Suite for Orchestra Spent months mastering his tricky 
(orchestrated by the composer in Part. 

1925, and drawn from the Eight Lit- Mr. Craft also conducts the two 
tle Piano Pieces for Children writ- other orchestral pieces. Bernard 
ten in 1921) ; the rude and primitive- Milofsky plays the Elegy feelingly. 
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Arline Carmen displays better voice 
than diction in the Berceuse du Chat. 
—C. S. 


Orchestral Music 


Overture to Egmont. 
Munich Philharmonic, Robert Heg- 
er, conductor. Overture, Coriolan ; 
Overture, Leonore, No. 3. Munich 
Philharmonic, Rudolf Albert, con- 
ductor. (Mercury). Well-considered 
and musicianly performances of 


three of the best-known Beethoven 
overtures on a single ten-inch LP 
disc. 


Overture to Beatrice and 
Benedict. Boston Symphony, Charles 
Munch, conductor. (RCA Victor) 
Mr. Munch is in his element in this 
music, which he conducts with the 
nervous excitement that is the chief 
mark of his temperament. The 
overture is contained on a 
small 45-rpm disc. 


single 


Goutp: Philharmonic Waltzes ; Quicl 
step, from Symphony No. 2, On 
Marching Tunes. New York Phil- 


harmonic-Symphony, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos and Morton Gould con- 
ducting. Grirres: The White Pez 
cock. CopLAND: Prairie Night, and 


Celebration, from Billy the Kid 
New York Philharmonic - Sym 
phony, Leopold Stokowski conduct 


ing. (Columbia). The Gould item 

are newly recorded; those of the 
Griffes and Copland works are LI’ 
versions of early 78-rpm releases 


C. 3. 
HANDEL-BEECHAM: Suite from the 
Faithful Shepherd. Haypn: Sym 
phony No. 93, D major. Royal 


Philharmonic, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
conductor. (Columbia). No other 
conductor seems quite to match Sir 
Thomas when it comes to Handel, 
for he imbues the music with ex- 
ceptional warmth without impair- 
ing its essential dignity and lofti- 
ness. The Haydn symphony is also 
beautifully played, and both works 
represent the high level of engineer- 
ing in Columbia’s current produc- 
tion. 


wae 
Liszt: Symphonic Poem No. 1, Ce 
qu’on Entend sur la Montagne. 
Munich Tonkunstler Orchestra, 
Joseph Strobl, conductor. (Mer- 
cury). A real curiosity. Nobody 
ever plays this Liszt symphonic 
poem, which deals with the con- 


flicting voices of Nature and Hu- 
manity. The recording shows why. 
Liszt never had less to say, though 
Mr. Strobl does his best to make 


the empty rhetoric sound convinc- 
ing. 

—C. S. 

MENDELSSOHN: Overture and Inci- 


dental Music to A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. RIAS Chamber 
Choir and Berlin Philharmonic, 


Ferenc Fricsay, conductor. (Decca). 
This is the first importation of a 
post-war recording by the Berlin 
Philharmonic. Judging from the 
evidence it gives, the orchestra is 
now in good functioning order, for 
its playing is cohesive, flexible, and 
fine-grained. Mr. Fricsay presents 
the music in tasteful fashion, with 
sound tempos and expressive phras- 
ing, and the singing of the chorus 
and the two incidental soloists 
Rita Streich and Diana Eustrati 
is perfectly adequate. But it would 
be too much to expect the equal of 
the Toscanini performances of the 
Overture and Scherzo. On the other 
hand, the Fricsay recording has the 
advantage of completeness; the en- 
_ tire Mendelssohn score for A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream is not avail- 
able elsewhere. 

—C. S. 


Mozart: Serenade, D major, K. 100. 
Cassation, G major, K. 63. Zimbler 


Sinfonietta. (Decca). Very early 
light music by Mozart, brightly re- 
corded and deftly played by an en- 
semble of Boston Symphony play- 
ers. 
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Piano Music 


Piays Liszt-CHopin 
(Remington). This twelve-inch LP 
record includes Liszt’s A flat major 
Liebestraum, Dance of the Gnomes 
and arrangement of waltzes fr 

Gounod’s Faust; and Chopin's G 
minor Ballade and C sharp minor 
Scherzo well record 
ed, of the late pianist’s astonis 

technique, notably the ] 
ter and clarit i hi 
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work 
R. ] 
Vocal Music 
GREAT Soncs OF Faitu. Nelson ] y 


baritone; chorus and orchestra con- 


ducted by Leon Arn 


bia). A ten-inch long 
ord containing Faure’ 
Handel’s Holy Art S 
Agnus Dei; Franck’s 
licus; Gounod’s There 





Hill Far Away; and 1] 
Adams The Holy Cit 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





American Songs Reveal 
Wide Variety of Styles 


American composers continue to 
write songs in great abundance, and 
to get them published. Henry Cowell’s 
Daybreak (Peer International), a 
setting of a lyric by William Blake, 
is traditional in harmony and treat- 
ment and emotionally direct. The 
rhythmic suppleness of the vocal part 
and the transparency of texture make 
it a grateful, if not a distinguished 
song. 

Paul Creston’s The Bird of Wilder- 
ness (G. Schirmer), after a poem by 
Rabindranath Tagore, sets a_ rather 
mechanical voice part against a lush 
piano accompaniment. It is marked 
Op. 2, and it bears the marks of im- 
maturity. 

David Diamond’s Three Songs— 
How It Was with Them (after Whit- 
man), If You Can’t (after E. E. 
Cummings), and The Children of the 
Poor (after Hugo, in the Swinburne 
translation )—are issued by Leeds. Dia- 
mond is one of the most uneven of 
American composers. He can write 
eloquent, powerful music, and he can 
also write feeble, pointless musical 
verbiage. With the exception of the 
E. E. Cummings setting, which has 
wit if not much tenderness or imagin- 
ation to recommend it, these songs be- 
long to the latter category. 

Two songs by Lukas Foss reveal 
a highly original and clever spirit, 
that is sometimes led away by mere 
cleverness. Wanderers Gemititsruhe 
(Song for a Wanderer) is a setting 
of Goethe’s metaphysical poem about 
the nature of vileness and evil and the 
most sensible human attitude towards 
them. The text is given both in the 
original German and in an English 
translation, but the song should by 
all means be sung in German. Foss 
has provided a whirlwind accompani- 
ment that hurries the words along too 
fast to allow their significance to be- 
come plain at first hearing and that 
completely overshadows the vocal part. 
This work is an interesting experi- 
ment in a type of song that one sel- 
dom encounters. It is issued by South- 
ern Music Publishing Company. 
Where the Bee Sucks (G. Schirmer) 
is a straightforward setting of the 
Shakespearean lyric with a charming 
accompaniment, The vocal part takes 
some curious liberties with the verse 
rhythm and accents, but the music has 
the proper insouciance. 


Gail Kubik’s She Who Was All 





LRRD 2.4.4 4.4 4 > op! 


CLIFFORD CURZON 
says: 





“It is a real gold mine of technical and 
musical aids... | have already strongly 
recommended it, and | intend to do so 
on every possible occasion." 
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Piety, one of his three Songs About 
Women (Southern), is a setting of a 
dirge by Audrey Wurdemann. Like 
Cowell’s, Daybreak, it makes no pre- 
tensions to great originality or inspir- 
ation, but it is clear and faithful to 
the emotional implications of the 
poem. The vocal part is a little fussy. 

Ned Rorem’s Requiem (Peer In- 
ternational), like almost all of the 
settings of Stevenson’s poem I have 
encountered, founders in the attempt 
to evade the sing-song quality of the 
lyric. Nor is Rorem’s rather misty 
and French harmonic palette suited to 
the bold, crude colors of his subject. 

Tibor Serly’s Let Us Hasten to 
Kelvin Grove (Southern) is an imi- 
tation of a folk song, adapted from 
a melody by John Sim (1827). From 
a bold experimenter like Serly it 
seems beside the point. 

Three songs by Howard Sw: anson, 
issued by Leeds, are characteristic in 
their intricate harmonic settings of 
contrived, but adroitly placed, vocal 
lines. The Valley is a setting of a 
poem by Edwin Markham; Joy has a 
text by Langston Hughes; and A 
Death Song is set to a poem by Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar. 

Virgil Thomson has resurrected a 
cycle of four songs composed in 1931, 
settings of poems by Georges Hugnet, 
La Belle en Dormant (Beauty S!eep- 
ing). They are issued by G. Schirmer. 
An English version by Elaine de Sir- 
cay is provided with the French text, 
but the songs would lose most of their 
charm if sung in English. The Hugnet 
verses rely on word music for much 
of their effect. The first song, Pour 
chercher sur la carte des mers, is in 
that deliberately simple style that 
Thomson has since brought to per- 
fection. The first six measures consist 
of the chord of G major, played harp- 
like, with a_ scale-like melody. Yet 
this transparence and lack of orna- 
ment is carefully planned. La premiére 
de toutes, the second song, is half 
humorous, half wistful, and one feels 
that Thomson’s rather rowdy setting 
In modo di Valzer has missed some 
of its emotional overtones. The third 
song, Mon amour est bon a dire, 
marked Tempo di Quickstep, is buoy- 
ant in spirit. It is both witty and ex 
hilarating, and has a final phrase that 
will test many singers’ breath control. 
The last song, Partis les vaisseaux, 
reminds one of Fauré’s Les Berceaux 
in mood, though it is in no sense an 
imitation. Its bold clashes between 
voice and accompaniment have genuine 
emotional power. 

-R. S. 


Secular and Sacrcd Songs 
In Contrasting Styles 


Katherine K. Davis has added 
another to the list of her clever folk- 
song settings published by Galaxy 
Music Corporation, an arrangement of 
the Portuguese folk song The Pitcher, 
for medium voice and piano. She has 
provided the English text, mirroring 
its sly humor in her music. Miss 
Davis has also arranged The Pitcher 
for three-part women’s chorus (SSA) 
with piano accompaniment. 

From England come songs by 
Geoffrey Bush and Desmond Ratcliffe, 
published in London by Elkin & Co. 
and available in New York from 
Galaxy. Bush’s settings of two seven- 
teenth-century lyrics, She Hath an 
Eye, and Fain Would I Change That 
Note, are harmonically ingenious, yet 
agreeably transparent in texture. Less 
successful are his settings of Four 
Songs from Herrick’s Hesperides, 
published together: The Impatient 
Lover, Upon the Loss of His Mis- 
tresses, To Electra, and Upon Julia’s 
Clothes. The melodic lines of these 
songs seem forced and the accom- 
paniments are banal, for all their 
sophistication. These songs are also 
available on hire in a version for 
voice with string orchestra. Ratcliffe’s 


settings of two lyrics by Shelley, A 
Widow Bird, and Wine of the Fairies, 
are deft, economical in expressive 
means, and atmospheric. 

Richard Kountz’s sacred song for 
low voice, What Shall I Ask?, set to 
a text by the composer, is also pub- 
lished by Galaxy. 

—R. S. 


Folk Songs 


FaitH, Percy, arranger: Drink to 
Me Only With Thine Eyes (SSA- 
TTBB, piano or _ orchestra). 
(Church). i 

Gittum, R. H., arranger: Choric 
Dance (SSAATBBB, a cappella). 
(J. Fischer). 

GoopcHiLp, ARTHUR, arranger: Four 
Part-Songs — Gaudeamus _ Igitur, 
Alouette, O Who Will O’er the 
Downs So Free, Here’s a Health 
Unto His Majesty (TBB, accom- 
paniment ad lib.). (Novello; H. W. 
Gray). 

Harris, Roy, arranger: Cindy (SSA- 
TBB, a cappella); If I Had a 
Ribbon Bow (SATBB, a cappella). 
(Carl Fischer). 

Isaac, Merte J., compiler and ar- 
ranger: Achievement Choral Col- 
lection (fourteen folk songs, spirit- 
uals, and college songs) (SAB, 
cappella). (Carl Fischer). 

Jacoss, ArTHUR, arranger: Bonny at 
morn (unison, piano). (Novello; 
H. W. Gray). 

Kupik, GAIL, arranger: Little Bird, 
Little Bird (treble chorus arrange- 
ment by John Klein) (SSSSAA, 
piano). (Southern). 

Le FLEMING, CHRISTOPHER, arranger: 
The Wraggle Taggle Gypsies, O! 
(SSAATTBB, a cappella). (Ox- 
ford). 

MALIN, Don, arranger: Buffalo Gals 
(SSATBB, a cappella). (Birch- 
ard). 

Nices, JoHN JAcos, adapter (arr. by 
Lewis Henry Horton): He’s Goin’ 
Away (SATB, soprano solo, a cap- 
pella). (Carl Fischer). 


Choral Compositions 
By English Writers 


Geoffrey Bush’s Five Choral Dances, 
freely based on traditional words and 
tunes, for mixed chorus a cappella 
(SATB) with two solo voices, is 
issued in London by Stainer & Bell, 
and is available in New York from 
their agents, Galaxy Music Corpora- 
tion. The composer has indicated that 
the soloists may be members of the 
chorus. The tunes are: Comin’ 
Through the Rye; Barbara Allen; 

3obby Shafto; Green Gravel; and 
Dame, Get Up and Bake Your Pies. 
Bush has provided a piano accom- 
paniment for rehearsal only. 

Galaxy has made two additions to 
The Elkin New Choral Series avail- 
able in this country. They are John 
Clements’ I Bequeath My Turtle 
Dove, for mixed voices (SATB) a 
cappella; and Robert Groves’s Lullaby, 
for mixed voices (SATB) a cappella. 
Stainer & Bell have also issued two 
works by Maurice Blower: To the 
Lady-Bird, for two voices, with 
piano; and Sweet Are the Thoughts, 
for two voices, with piano. This 
firm has also published Reginald 
J. Smith’s Benedicite Omnia Opera, 
for four-part chorus a cappella; a 
motet from the Old Hall and York 
MSS. by Byttering (ca. 1420), 
Nesciens Mater, edited for soprano, 
alto, and tenor by Bernard Rose; 
Frederic H. Wood’s Sunrise, a part 
song for male voices (TTBB) a 
cappella; and a Manx Churning Song, 
arranged by Arnold Foster as a 
unison song with piano. 

Galaxy has recently published two 
choral works by composers on this 
side of the ocean: William France’s 
Unto Thee, O Lord, an anthem for 
mixed chorus (SSAATBB) a cap- 
pella; and Richard Kountz’s Carol of 
the Heavenly Hosts, a setting of a 
Slovak carol for mixed voices 
(SATB) a cappella, one of a set of 
five arranged by him for various 
combinations and issued by Galaxy. 





EDWARD MACDOWELL 


This bust of the American compos- 
er has been standing many years 
in the music room of the MacDow- 
ell Colony at Peterborough, N.H. 


Offenbach Operetta 
In English Version 


Offenbach’s little comic operetta, 
The Lantern Marriage, in an English 
version translated and edited by Emil 
Kahn, is issued by the Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation. The vocal 
score has been published ; and the or- 
chestration may be obtained on rental 
from the publishers. The parts are so 
arranged that a very small orchestra 
may be used. A string quartet anc one 
clarinet may be used, although the 
publishers recommend that the piano 
accompaniment in the vocal scor¢ 
added in this case. The libretto and 
stage guide is also published scpar- 
ately. The operetta is simple and 
unpretentious, but it still charms au 
diences. The cast calls for a tenor, 
three sopranos (one of whom may be 
a mezzo-soprano), and an announcer, 
a speaking part. 2a 


A Musical Tribute 
To Maurice Ravel 


Christian Dupriez’s Tambourin pour 
servir de Thréne a Maurice Ravel, 
for orchestra, issued by Musica Nova, 
of Brussels, pays tribute to the French 
master by emulation as well as title. 
This delicately scored little work can 
. used as a prelude to Dupriez’s 
‘alse pour la Grande Amie, according 
Ms the composer. The latter score is 
orchestrated by ong. Cailliet. They 
are available from Carl Fischer in 

New York. 
—R. §. 
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First Performances in New York Concerts 


Orchestra Music 


Ellington, Duke: Harlem (new scoring for 


large orchestra) (Runyon Memorial Fund 
Concert, June 20) 
Band Music 
Bruckner, Anton: March in E flat major 
mares Memorial Concerts, June 
Gadean, Edwin Franko: March, Danny; 
March, International Accord (Guggenheim 


Memorial Concerts, June 15) 

Leidzen, Erik: Sub Aurora Boreale (Under 
the Northern Lights) jp eie Me- 
moria! Concerts, June 15 

Mennin, Peter: Canzona rong Band (Guggen- 
heim Memorial Cenceste, June 15) 

Miaskovsky, Nicholas: Dramatic Overture 
(Guggenheim Memorial Concerts, June 
15) 

Morrissey, John Suite, The French 
fire 2 Memorial Concerts, 
une < 

Whitney, Maurice C.: River Jordan (Gug- 
genheim Memorial Concerts, June 20) 


Chamber Music 


Brannon, Betty: Five Part Form for Clari- 
net and Piano; Rhapsody for Oboe and 
Piano (Composers Group, June 12) 

Cumming, Richard: Introduction and Dance 
for Violin and Piano (Composers Group, 
June 12) 


Songs 


Freed, Arnold: Six Songs for Mezzo-soprano 
(Composers Group, June 12) 
Gerhard, Roberto: Six Catalan 

(ISCM Concert, June 5) 

Myers, Gordon: Before the Paling of the 
Stars; I Shall Be Very Quiet; The Love 
of Spike Malone (John Harms Chorus, 
June 4) 


Songs 


Apostel, Hans Erich: Kubiniana (ISCM 
Concert, June 5) 

Cumming, Richard: Sonatina (Composers 
Group, June 12) 

Mopper, Irving: Passacaglia and Fugue 
cc posers Group, June 12) 















Composers Corner 


William Bergsma's First Symphony 
had its West Coast premiere on April 
19, when it was played by the San 
isc isco. Symphony under Pierre 
Monteux. Gottfried von Einem's op- 
era Dantons Tod had its Italian prem- 
iere in Naples this season. His Sere- 
nade for Double String Orchestra has 
just heen published. Von Einem’s Den- 
ton Suite has been heard both in Mun- 
ich and in London. Darius Milhaud's 
opera Christophe Colomb had its first 
performance in Germany since 1930 in 
Cologne this season. It was also given 
at the Teatro Col6én in Buenos Aires. 
The [nternational Music Festival in 


Vienna presented Josef Matthias 
Hauer's oratorio after HO6lderlin, 
Wandlungen Leos Janacek's opera 


The Cunning Little Vixen was _ per- 
formed by the Leipzig Opera recently. 
Béla Barték's ballet The Miraculous 
Mandarin was produced at the Stad- 
tische Oper in Berlin this season. 

The Oklahoma State Symphony un- 
der Victor Alessandro performed 


Karol Rathaus’ overture Salisbury 
Cove this season. The work had its 
world premiere in St. Louis last year. 
A Concerto for Two Pianos (or 
Harpsichords) and Orchestra was re- 
cently completed by the Dutch com- 
poser, Alexander Voormolen. Guil- 


laume Landré won an award from the 
International Society for Contempor- 
ary Music at its 25th festival in Frank- 
furt with his Quatres Mouvements 
Symphoniques. Ernst Krenek's opera 


Tarquin had its world premiere in 
Cologne while Krenek was visiting 
Germany, and will be given in Vienna 
at the International Music Festival. 
The Los Angeles County Museum 
gave a Krenek concert this season 
that included the Sonata No. 5 for 


Piano (1950); 
Piano (1948): 
Piano (1945) ; 


Sonata for Viola and 
Sonata for Violin and 

and the String Quartet 
No. 7 ( 1944). Krenek’s opera Karl V 
has been given in Essen and Vienna 
this season. 


logue in the United States. 


fessional artist. 


25 West 45th Street 
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Nicholas Nabokoff's La Vita Nu- 
ova, Concerto for Soprano, Tenor, and 
Orchestra on Three Excerpts from 
Dante, had its premiere in Boston un- 
der Charles Munch. Jacqueline Blan- 


card, in a concert sponsored by the 
Swiss-American Friends of Music in 
Geneva, recently performed piano 


pieces by Virgil Thomson, Jacques de 
Menasce, and Richard Franko Gold- 
man. The Jumping Frog, Lukas Foss's 
opera based on Mark Twain's story, 
had its West Coast premiere at Stan- 
ford University this season. It has 
been given more than ten different 
productions since its premiere in May 
1950 and is scheduled for twenty more 
performances in the next few months. 
Peter Mennin's Fifth Symphony had 
its Boston premiere under Charles 
Munch with the Boston Symphony this 
season. New York Profiles, Normaz 
Della Joio’s orchestra suite, was per- 
formed by the Duluth Symphony un- 
der Hermann Herz recently. William 
Schuman is at work on his first opera, 
with a libretto by Jeremy Gury based 
on the poem Casey at the Bat. An 
unusual work was heard at a recent 
concert of the Composers Group of 
New York, when treving Ravin's Quar- 
tet for Dramatic Soprano, Oboe, Elec- 
tric Spanish Guitar, and Jazz Trom- 
bone was performed. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the 
Friends of Harvey Gaul, in Pittsburgh, 
Robert M. Dillon was awarded the 
Harvey Gaul Composition Contest 
Award of $300 for his Sonata for Vio- 
lin and Piano. The Society for the 
Publication of American Music has 
opened its 1952 competition for cham- 


ber-music works in the larger forms 
for any combination of four instru- 
ments. Information may be had from 


Philip James, New York University, 
president of the society. Elena Niko- 
laidi recently sang The Puffin, a song 
by Barbara Stein, which won the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Young 
People’s Concerts Composition. Miss 
Stein, who is fifteen, is the daughter 
of Lillian Fuchs, violist 


T he famous edition offered by Oesterreichischer Bundes- 
verlag, established in 1772 and.dormant during the war, is 
again available. We are happy to announce that we have 
acquired the exclusive representation of this fine cata- 


S ince the war 500 titles have been added to this catalogue. 
Available to you are: folk music (dances and songs), old 
music (Bach, Caldara, Mozart, Beethoven, et al), new 
music (Gal, Schiske, Kornauth, Siegel, et al) and music 
for all sorts of instruments in various combinations. 


Here is excellent material for use in the home, for the 
youthful or adult student, the amateur player and the pro- 


New complete catalogue available on request. 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


INC, 


New York 19, N. Y. 


(Or Your Local Dealer) 


EDUCATION 





Vera Curtis, and not Mary Curtis, as 
reported in the June issue, is the 
teacher of Mary Kreste, contralto, 
who recently completed her seventh 
season with the New York City Opera 
Company. Among Miss Kreste’s roles 
this past season were Suzuki in Ma- 
dama Butterfly, Marcellina in The 
Marriage of Figaro, and Magdalena 
in Die Meistersinger. 


The New York College of Music 
held its commencement concert at 
Town Hall on June 20. The program 
was presented by the following grad- 
uating students: John Lucas, organ- 
ist; Elwood Kirkland, tenor; Theo- 
dore Anagnostaras and Edward Woj- 
cik, baritones; Phyllis Weitzner and 
William Bartos, pianists; Marilyn 
Dubow, violinist; and James Gareri, 
trumpeter. Otto Herz was the accom- 
panist, and Siegfried Landau con- 
ducted the orchestra. Arved Kurtz, 
director of the college, presented 23 
diplomas and 85 aw ards at the close 
of the concert. He also conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor oi 
Music upon Marion Bauer 

Leonardo Ciarlo, New York ten- 
or and teacher of singing, sang a 
recital in the Berkeley Little Theatre, 
3erkeley, Calif., on June 12. Among 
the composers represented in the pro- 
gram were Lotti, Scarlatti, Donizetti, 
Leoni, and Ciarlo. 


The Sperber-Hopkins Studios’ pu- 
pils have been active in several mu 
sical fields this year. Alice Prescod, 
who studies with Miss Sperber, sang 
recitals in four New England cities: 
Theresa Martin sang in concert and 
radio programs in Providence, R. 1.; 
Norma Piccirilli was soloist with the 
Providence Oratorio Society and on 
a Federation of Music Clubs radio 
program; Kay McKiernan sang in 
Fall River, Mass., and Newport, R. I.; 
Alice Mooradian was named soprano 
soloist of the Armenian Apostolic 
Church in Providence; Nicola Lanni 
sang Canio in Pagliacci with the Mas 
cagni Opera Company in New York; 
Phyllis Applegate was a guest artist 
with the College Club of Rhode 
Island; and Alexander Walsh sang a 


recital at the Newport Naval Base 
and made a radio appearance. Six of 
Mr. Hopkins’ pupils received awards 


in the Griffith Music Foundation au 
ditions this spring, and Mr. Hopkins 
was presented with a teacher award 
His pupil Jimmy Fox is a_ regular 
member of the Joe Franklin television 
show. 


Composers’ Concerts sponsored 
four radio concerts in May and June, 
in which works by Marion Bauer, 
Gena Branscombe, Ethel Glenn Hier, 
Charles Haubiel, Mary Howe, Philip 
James, John MHausserman, Antonio 
Lora, Harold Morris, Ray Green, and 
Wallingford Riegger were played 


Lotte Fasal-Brand presented the 
following piano pupils in a recital on 


June 15: Mona Schwartz, Harriet 
Silverman, Suzanne Hetson, Rosalyn 
Schwartz, Louise Robbins, Andrew 
Feuerstein, Florence Silkowitz, Har- 
vey Feuerstein, Rena _ Feuerstein, 
Gloria Kaslow, and Eleanor Rosen- 
berg. 


Millicent Frances Kleckner, teacher 
of singing, introduced a group of sev- 
en girl singers, The Pleiades, in a 


studio recital on June 8. On June 15 
another recital was given, in which 
two duet teams—Rita Colby and 


Stephen Foy, and Mark and Cathleen 
Farrington — participated. The Far- 
ringtons will be on the faculty of the 
McArthur Summer Theatre Work 
Shop at Waitsfield, Vt. 


The Voccoli Choral Society, di- 
rected by Louise Voccoli, teacher of 
singing, gave a program at the Hotel 
Astor on May 27. 
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. @ grasp of different styles, and under- 
standing of the way songs s hould flow and 


Coatralto 


build to a climax and an actress’ sense of 
how to convey emotion...” N. Times. 
, . Voice is deep, powers, its natural 
timbre extremely warm . . N. Herald 
Tribune. 
Voice Training 
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SEASON 1951-52 
Steinway Piano © Decca Records 
Address: Hotel Pearson 
190 East Pearson Street 
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SCHOOL OF, 
ca 


446 &. 4304 Ki. H.V.C. 
PHONE LO 4-1952-3 


Professional instruction Piano, Voice, and Instru- 
ments for opera, concert, symphony and popular 
music fleld. Four dance bands. Free auditions. 
Day-Eve. sessions. Appreved for Veterans. Register 
now. Catalog on request. 








Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music 75th Year 
216 South 20th Street 


Maria Ezerman Drake, Director 
Eminent Faculty 
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Complete Degree Courses 
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Teacher 
Arthur Gerry  .¢‘Singing 
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Member NYSTA and NATS 
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for Artists 
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Teacher of Singing 


220 West 57th Street, New York 
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BOOKS 


The Story of Opera in England: 
Achievements and Shortcomings 


Tue Rise or ENGLIsH Opera, By 
Eric Walter White. Introduction by 
Benjamin Britten. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1951. $6. 


The history of opera, native and 
imported, in England is a spotty one, 
but the accomplishment of the English 
in this field is far richer and more 
varied than most Americans suppose. 
From the masques of the seventeenth 
century through the Handelian and 
imitation-Italian operas of the first 
half of the eighteenth century, the 
popular ballad operas of the second 
half, and the romantic pieces of Balfe 
and the comic ones of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, up to the maturing national 
repertory of the twentieth century, 
London has seldom gone long without 





vigorous creative activity of some 
kind. In such theatres as Covent 
Garden, the Drury Lane, His Maj- 


esty’s, and more recently the Old Vic 
and Sadler’s Wells, opera of all sorts 
and in all languages has been kept 
consistently before the public. 

With what appears-to be thorough 
statistical accuracy, Mr. White sup- 
plies the detailed chronicle of com- 
position and production, from the first 
English opera, The Siege of Rhodes, 
written by three composers in 1656, 
to the still unstaged Billy Budd of 
Benjamin Britten, scheduled to re- 
ceive the ministrations of Covent 
Garden in the fall. Because his aim 
is primarily statistical, Mr. White has 
written a book that is more informa- 
tive than diverting; but he has per- 
haps been wise in refusing to recapitu- 
late historical and critical materials 
that are already available elsewhere. 

The facts are here about the spon- 
sorship, financing, and artistic person- 
nel of every consequential operatic 
venture in London since the begin- 
ning. Especially useful and clarifying 
is his chapter devoted to the develop- 
ment and present status of govern- 
ment subsidy. Exhaustive appendices 
list first performances of all but the 
lightest of semi-operas and present 
analytically the individual contribu- 
tions of such organizations as the 
Covent Garden Opera, the Sadler’s 
Wells Opera, and the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. 

—C. S. 


A Book of Ballets— 
Their Plots and Music 


THE Victor Book oF BALLETS AND 


Battet Music. By Robert Law- 
rence. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1950. $5. 


Following the general pattern of 
The Victor Book of Operas, this new 
companion work on the ballet reper- 
tory seeks to give documentary infor- 
mation and synopses of plots for 
many works in general circulation, as 
well as for some that are no longer 
current. The brief introductory sec- 
tion dealing with the history of ballet 
is better when it moves rapidly 
through earlier centuries than when 
it seeks to assess the contributions of 
contemporary companies and individ- 
uals. The book is reliable and interest- 
ing in its treatment of the separate 
ballets, as far as it goes. But Mr. 
Lawrence’s presentation makes little 
attempt to distinguish among widely 
diverse works in matters of style and 
technique; for all the readers can dis- 
cover, the idiom of Appalachian 
Spring (the only Martha Graham 
work included) does not differ greatly 
from that of Coppélia. Nor is there, 
except in certain isolated cases, such 
as the ballets of Tudor, a perceptible 
attempt to consider the aesthetic aims 
and assumptions of various choreo- 
graphers. 

The listings are representative 
rather than complete, and the inclusion 
of a scattered sampling of works that 
have disappeared from the stage 





GREEK TRAGEDY IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
Stravinsky's Oedipus Rex as presented by the Twin Cities chapter, in St. 
Paul, of the International Society for Contemporary Music. James Aliferis 
conducted. Oedipus was sung by David Lloyd; Jocasta by Adyline Johnson 


(The Creatures of Prometheus, La 
Péri, The Incredible Flutist) is in- 
comprehensible unless one reflects that 
the RCA Victor company has records 
of their scores. Ninette de Valois is 
represented only by Les Petits Riens 
and The Prospect ‘Before Us, neither 
of which figured in the American 
repertory of the Sadler’s Wells Bal- 
let; Checkmate and The Rake’s 
Progress, which did, are absent. An- 
tony Tudor’s Shadow of the Wind, 
a stillborn work, is included, while 
Judgment of Paris, a hardier item, is 
excluded. Such dead issues as 
Léonide Massine’s two collaborations 
with Salvator Dali—Bacchanale and 
Labyrinth—are allowed to displace 
more vital works, such as the Ruth 
Page-Jerome Moross Frankie and 
Johnny and the Balanchine-Bellini 
Night Shadow. 

But such objections are inevitable 
in the case of a book which, by its 
very nature, cannot include everything. 
If its scope is limited, we can at least 
be grateful for the reliable data about 
performances, performers, and plots 
it does contain, and we can take 
pleasure in the urbane and affable 
manner in which Mr. Lawrence offers 
them. 

—C. S. 


A New Approach 
To Musical Analysis 


THE THEMATIC Process IN MusIc. 
By Rudolph Reti. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1951. $5 


Although Mr. Reti’s claim will not 
hold water that “one form-building 
element, and perhaps the most decisive 
of all, is almost completely neglected 
in our theoretical system,” namely, 
“the sphere usually referred to as 
thematic or ‘motivic’ structure,” he 
has nonetheless written a useful book. 
It has long been known “that in the 
great works of musical literature the 
different movements of a composition 
are connected in thematic unity—a 
unity that is brought about not merely 
by a vague affinity of mood but by 
forming the themes from one identical 
musical substance.” This will not, as 
Mr. Reti anticipates, “appear even to 
the most learned musician surprisingly 
new.” But in examining the process 
and analyzing several works according 
to this theory, he has performed a 
valuable service. Part One of the book 
deals with thematic homogeneity and 
metamorphosis; Part Two with the 
thematic process and the problem of 
form in music (a rather vague but 
stimulating discussion of the creative 
process and its inner and _ outer 
aspects) ; and Part Three with evalu- 
ation and wider outlook, in which Mr. 
Reti tells why he believes that the 
thematic process he describes was con- 
sciously employed by the great 
masters. The book is provided with 


copious musical illustrations and with 
an index. Students will find it valu 
able to apply Mr. Reti’s theorie. for 
themselves, using his book as a  uide 
in their analysis. 


A Bach Book 

From England 

Tue Art oF J. S. BAcu. By A. E. F, 
Dickinson. London: Hinrichsen Edi- 
tion. 1950. $3. 
In this new version of his work on 


Bach, first published in 1935, the 
author has made extensive revisions 
and additions, including a chapter on 
Bach’s life and career. He has also 


added musical and pictorial ill 

tions. This book is one of those 
chatty, frankly informal and personal 
studies that are more popular in 
England than they are in the United 
States. [here is something refreshing 
about the vigor and unabashed indi- 
vidualism of the author’s approach, 
even if some of his judgments seem 
a bit beside the point, such as his 
comment that in Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concertos “there is little of the sensi- 
tive merging of one _ instrumental 
group into another, or the combina- 
tion of high lights and backgr und, 
which illuminates later orchestration.” 
Fortunately, Mr. Dickinson’s further 
analysis reveals his realization of the 
peculiar fitness of Bach’s orchestra- 
tion for his polyphonic texture. The 
book contains a wealth of information 


and interesting reflections, for all its 
occasional naivete. ; 
kK. 5S 
A Practical Guide 
To Intelligent Listening 
An_ Intropuction To Music By 
Martin Bernstein. Second Edition 
New York: Prentice Hall. 1951 


$5.65. 


In the second edition of this work, 
first published in 1937, the author has 
expanded the chapter on contemporary 
music, and added material on Grego- 
rian chant, polyphonic music of the 
late Renaissance, and the Baroque 
era. Biographies have been brouglit up 
to date and other revisions made. By 
far the most useful portion of the 
book is the first, devoted to fu a 
mental musical concepts and tech 
matters. 

—R § 
Published Reminiscences 
Of an Opera Enthusiast 


WE Fottowep Our Stars. By Ida 
Cook. New York: William Morrow. 
1950. $3.50. 


Ida Cook and her sister Louise 
have followed their favorite opera 
singers half around the globe ever 
since the day they first fell in love 
with Galli-Curci’s singing and in two 
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years saved enough out of their tiny 
clerks’ salaries to make a trip from 
London to New York to hear her in 
La Traviata. They have been con- 
stant devotees of Ponselle, Rethberg, 
Pinza, Lawrence, Ursuleac, and 
Clemens Krauss, and Miss_ Cook’s 
book is full of happy reminiscences. 
It also tells, by way of extended 
parenthesis, of the sisters’ unremit- 
ting and courageous humanitarian 
work in helping oppressed people to 
make their way from Central Europe 
to London in the years before the 
war. A likeable and friendly book by 
an author whose enthusiasm for opera 
and its artists has no ulterior purpose. 


- wv. 





Sendry Compiles 
Bibliography of Jewish Music 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JEwisH Music. By 
Alfred Sendrey. New York: Col- 
umbia University Press. 1951. 
$12.50. 

An attempt to make a comprehen- 
sive bibliographical reference concern- 
ing the literature on Jewish musicians 
and music and Jewish folk and art 
music, this book apparently took a 
long time getting through the press, 
for many important entries over fhe 
past few years are missing. For ex- 
ample, neither the Hugo Leichtentritt 
book on Serge Koussevitzky (1946) 
nor the Moses Smith book (1947) is 
incluled; the latest reference to the 
conductor is in connection with 
Arthur Lourié’s book, published in 
1931. The definitive article on Giorgio 
Polacco in MusicAL AMERICA, the 
only one of its kind, is not listed, 
though it appeared two years age. 
In general, the entries about indi- 
vidual musicians are sparse, and fre- 
quently amount to no more than two 
or three standard dictionary entries 
that anyone could find without the 
help of a $12.50 reference book. While 
there is much useful material in the 
book, there is little evidence that the 
compiler has made a really thorough 
investigation of the resources of peri- 
odical literature. 

—C. S. 


A Chopin Discography 
Issued Under UNESCO Auspices 


L’OruvrRE DE FrépéRIC CHOPIN: 
DiIscOGRAPHIE GENERALE. Prepared 


under the direction of Armand 
Panigel. Introduction and notes by 
Marcel Beaufils. Paris: Editions 


de la Revue Disques. 1949. 

A complete listing of Chopin re- 
cordings, documented with scholarly 
care, has been issued under the aus- 
pices of the Music Section of the 
Division of Arts and Letters of the 
Department of Cultural Activities of 
UNESCO. Provided with an opening 
sketch in French, devoted to a discus- 
sion of the composer’s idiom and style, 
this valuable volume is the first 
tangible evidence of the research into 
phonograph records undertaken over 
the past few years by the UNESCO 
project known as Archives de la 
Musique Enregistrée. 

—C. S. 


A New Pocket 
Music Dictionary 


A Dicnonary oF Music. By Robert 
llling. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
England: Penguin Books. 65 cents. 


An attempt to compress a good deal 
of information into a small space, 
with uneven results. Some of the gen- 
eral topics are handled in acceptable 
fashion, thcugh the historical relia- 
bility of the subject of Harmony 
(which persists in locating Sumer is 
Icumen In a century too early, despite 
the almost universally known correc- 
tion by Manfred Bukofzer) is open 
to questiom. Many of the composer 
entries are little horrors. Of Tchai- 
kovsky: “On his own admission he 
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did not master form, yet many of his 
longest essays are amongst the finest 
of their kind.” Of Peter Cornelius: 
“Cornelius was a notable composer 
and author. His songs and choral 
works are his most important com- 
positions.” The entire discussion of 
Bruckner: “. . . was first a school- 
master but devoted himself entirely to 
music after his appointment as or- 
ganist to the Cathedral at Linz. In 
1868 he moved to Vienna to become 
a teacher of theory and the organ at 
the conservatorium. His compositions 
include nine symphonies, the last un- 
finished.” For Mr. Illing, American 
music began and ended with Mac- 
Dowell (wrongly entered as Macdow- 
ell). Aaron Copland does not exist 
for him. But then, neither does Ben- 
jamin Britten. 

—C. S. 


Vocal Themes Indexed 
For Identification 


A Dictionary oF VocAL THEMES. 
By Howard Barlow and Sam Mor- 
genstern. New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers. 1950. $5. 


Some 1,500 initial vocal phrases are 
here catalogued by composer and 
work, and cross-referenced in a 
unique index that makes it possible to 
identify the source of any melody in- 
cluded in the book. While the volume 
does not, as the jacket claims, contain 
every important vocal work, it is rea- 
sonably comprehensive. It is also in 
the main accurate, though a casual 
sampling revealed occasional slips and 
omissions. Philip’s notable aria Ella 
giammai m’ amo is not included under 
the entries for Verdi’s Don Carlo, for 
instance; Leonora’s D’amor sull’ ali 
rosee, in the last act of Verdi’s Il 
Trovatore, is also missing, and its 
entry in the index refers the reader to 
a phrase of the Miserere. Yet what-’ 
ever its minor inaccuracies may be, 
the book is a useful compilation. 


A Novelized Version 
Of Bruckner's Life 


Music For Gop. By Theresa Weiser. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 
1951. $3.75. 

A conception of Miss Weiser’s 
treatment of Bruckner may be formed 
from the following passage describing 
his death: “He looked at his hands 
through which torrents of melodies 
had flowed from his brain to be 
spilled over the organ keyboard, and 


‘ they appalled him. White and stiff, 


they lay beside him like two sticks. 
With his hands useless and his mind 
growing numb, how could he con- 
tinue to serve as an instrument of 
God? Yet, if he did not stir up his 
fellow-men, the devil would surely 
surprise them in their sleep.” Those 
who like this sort of thing will find 
the book overflowing with it. 


—R. S. 
Two-Piano Music 
Discussed in Thesis 
Duo-Pianism. By Hans Molden- 
hauer. Chicago Musical College 
Press. 1950. $4.90. 
Books on two-piano music are 


scarce, and the information compiled 
by Mr. Moldenhauer in this doctoral 
dissertation—historical data, repertoire 
lists, and technical matter—is not easy 
to come by elsewhere. But the book 
leans heavily upon typical doctor’s- 
thesis quotations from other sources, 
and it runs into the ground the print- 
ing of answers by well-known duo- 
pianists to a questionnaire that must 
have been nearly the sze of the 
Special Issue of Mustcat AMERICA. 
Though the book contains much use- 
ful material, the author decidedly has 
not separated the wheat from the 
chaff. The general awkwardness of 
his own literary style is typified by 
his description of the term “duo- 
pianists” as a “poignant term for the 
executants of two-piano music.” . 

—L. d. 


Another Volume 
On Vocal Technique 


MonTeLL VocaL TECHNIQUE. By 
Marjorie Montell. Miami: The 
Montell Foundation. 1950. 


This volume covers such subjects 
as the Dual Active and Passive Prin- 
ciples of Singing; Posture Control; 
The Trinity of Tensions—the “Magic 
Spot”; Diction, Rhythm, Pitch, Emo- 
tion and Interpretation; Rimless Vocal 
Freedom; and Vocal Scientifics. Miss 
Montell asserts that “if the singer 
cannot sing his entire range with total 
passivity of his entire vocal structure, 


if he cannot maintain absolute passiv- 
ity on all vowels, and with rising pitch 
and emotion, without resorting to fal- 
setto, semi-falsetto or semi-yawn, his 
singing fails to rise to the standard 
of sublime art.” She addresses herself 
to solve “the hitherto unsolved riddle 
involved in attaining power without 
force—the riddle of the interplay be- 
tween the active and passive functions 
of the singing process.” To this prob- 
lem of tension, of preoccupation with 
the reflexes and the vocal musculature 
she returns repeatedly. 
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Ballet 


(Continued from page 7) 


in the handling of his material, not- 
ably in the subtle development of a 
song into a dance routine, in finding 
material for satire in the story itself, 
and even in advancing through danc- 
ing the story line, without, happily, 
resorting to fantasy or dream 
sequences. 

The finale of the first act, repre- 
senting a riotous student ball on 
Paris’ Left Bank, is probably the 
longest and most complex number he 
has yet composed for the Broadway 
stage. Aided by Raoul Péne du Bois’s 
sophisticated, glittering costumes, it 
has a_ kaleidoscopic brilliance of 
movement, in which the intricate pat- 
terns of the dancers and the smooth 
transitions in pace and mood are 
beautifully controlled. A trio of acro- 
batic dancers, discreetly used, adds an 
exotic note without interrupting the 
flow of movement, while the set, in- 
volving a staircase and balcony, is 
tastefully exploited. The whole builds 
to a sure climax that not even the 
awkward intrusion of the story can 
disturb. 

Another sizeable dance, midway in 
the second act, is the celebrated car- 
toon of bargain hunters at an Ameri- 
can department store sale. Despite its 
very funny moments and a fine, mad 
climax, it is too full of incident with- 
out bringing clearly into focus many 
of the satirical thrusts obviously in- 
tended. In a sense, too, the cahiect 
matter is dragged into ‘the show by 
the hair of its head. Only by having 
a Parisian store hold a sale in imita- 
tion of an American one is it made 
plausible. 

In other, less spectacular, numbers, 
Champion is wholly successful. In 
Suits Me Fine he has devised for Mr. 
Lang the sudden leaps, kicks, and re- 
verse movements that the dancer can 
perform with such seeming effortless- 
ness and spontaneity, and Miss Gal- 
lagher has appropriately perky dance 
steps as his partner. In The Time 
Step he has created a tricky, ingenious 
dance, in which Mr. Lang and Miss 
Gallagher teach a particular routine 
to a novice, in the person of Nanette 
Fabray, the star of Make a Wish. 
There is a hilarious take-off of a 
Parisian revue number, in which Miss 
Fabray is — supposedly — constantly 
getting lost because she does not know 
the steps. 


Finally, there is the delightful Who ° 


Gives a Sou? a song for Miss Fabray, 
Miss Gallagher, Mr. Lang, and 
Stephen Douglass, which in Cham- 
pion’s hands becomes a minor choreo- 
graphic gem. It is characteristic of its 
creator in the way the movement is 
kept alive throughout the singing 
without ever slighting the song, in its 
use of furniture as props, and in the 
few,  pangeng dance steps he allows 
Mr. Lang to interpolate. It also re- 
calls by its combination of liveliness, 
good humor, and imagination Robert 
Alton’s superb show choreography of 
ten to fifteen years ago—some of the 
best that has ever been created in its 
field. 

—R. E. 


Seventeen 


A “hot-weather musical” if there 
ever was one, this adaptation of Booth 
Tarkington’s familiar novel, now at 
the Broadhurst Theatre, is_unsuccess- 
ful in capturing and projecting the 
spirit and texture of Indiana life in 
1907; for the most part it hardly 
seems to make any attempt to capture 
it. Walter Kent’s music and Kim 
Gammon’s lyrics flow innocuously in 
one ear and out the other, and nobody 
sings them very well. Dania Krupska, 
formerly Agnes de Mille’s assistant, 
is easily satisfied, in her first attempt 
at choreography, with bits of cavort- 
ing that look suitably gay and adol- 


escent. 
—C. S. 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 


Like nearly every musical (except 
Show Boat) whose narrative covers a 
great many years, the current enter. 
tainment at the Alvin Theatre js 
spotty and lurching in plot construc. 
tion, yet sacrifices other, often more 
important, interests to the task of 
getting an overelaborate story told, 
Evidently the book inspired Arthur 
Schwartz relatively little, for only 
two or three of the songs have the 
zest and freshness that ordinarily 
have marked his work in the past, 
The choreography, by Herbert Ross, 
is all but non-existent, and when 
snatches of dancing do occur they are 
largely bromidic and unconvincing. 
The one redeeming feature of the 
affair is the expert regional comedy 
of Shirley Booth. 

—C. §, 


Sybil Shearer 
Cort Theatre, June 18 


Sybil Shearer devoted her New 
York solo recital this season to a 
series of dream fantasies called Once 
Upon a Time, with lighting and stage 
design by Helen Morrison. Thirteen 
figures appear in this work, some of 
them dolls, others pure symbols of 
the imagination, and still others psy- 
chological portraits. They all have 
fantastic names, like Medmiga, 
Genonsh, and Oj, and all are differ- 
ently costumed and lighted. The cycle 
begins and ends in silence, with the 
figure Simollindell exploring _ the 
dream-world, so to speak. The other 
twelve sketches are accompanied by 
piano pieces by Brahms, Ravel, Scar- 
latti, Prokofieff, Debussy, and Rach- 
maninoff. 

Some of the characters, notably 
Relluckus, a pathetic drudge; Run- 
dunse, a delightful Dutch doll; and 
Ziff, a timorous, angular old maid, are 
wonderfully drawn, in costume, light- 
ing, dance, and pantomime. But the 
series as a whole was spotty, discon- 
nected, and physically anemic. Miss 
Shearer did little actual dancing, and 
she repeated herself in several sec- 
tions. Her actual dance technique was 
faulty, though brilliantly used to pro- 
ject mood. In the dance called Quilla, 
for instance, she did not have the 
dynamic power to sustain the move- 
ment and give it a big line. The cos- 
tumes were uniformly excellent. Miss 
Shearer’s pianist, Marion Maclino, 
played sensitively but inaccurately. — 

—R. S 


Musicians Union 
Re-elects Petrillo 


James C. Petrillo was unanimously 
re-elected to his twelfth term as presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Musicians, AFL, as the union’s 54th 
annual convention came to a close in 
New York on June 8. Other officers 
elected were Charles L. Bagley, vice- 
president; Leo Cluesman, secretary; 
and Harry J. Steeper, treasurer. 

Re-elected to the international ex- 
ecutive board were Stanley Ballard, 
Herman D. Kenin, George V. Clancy, 
and Walter M. Murdock. Charles R. 
Iucci won a place on the board for 
the first time. 

The convention was attended by 
1,613 delegates, who represented 240,- 
269 organized musicians in the United 
States and Canada. 


ASCAP Honors 
Victor Herbert 


A dinner in memory of Victor Her- 
bert was held on June 27 in Luchow’s 
Restaurant in New York by _ the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers, of which he 
was one of the principal founders. 
The dinner also honored the only 
survivors among Herbert’s co-founders 
of ASCAP—John Golden and Ray- 
mond Hubbell. They unveiled a bronze 
plaque in honor of the composer and 
the first drafting of plans for AS- 
CAP, which took place in the res- 
taurant 37 years ago. 
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A party given in Chicago by Otto Eitel (right) after the Metropolitan Helen Traubel, soprano, is surrounded by specimens of the prize-winning 
© ‘era's performance of Fledermaus brings together the French consul- All-America Rose of 1952, which is named after her. The flower is de- 
g:veral, Frangois Briére, his wife, and Regina Resnik, who had sung Rosalinda scribed in the official literature as “a beautiful pink hybrid tea rose’ 
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Publifoto 


' On the way to her home in Australia, Marjorie Out in Texas, on the second largest ranch in After singing in Mexico City, Cesare Siepi, 
nimously Lawrence, soprano, meets two lei-draped the world, Nan Merriman, mezzo-soprano, seeks bass, flies to Italy for operatic engagements 
i a Hawaiian children at a “luau” in her honor to cope with a horse named California George before returning to this country in the fall 
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for AS- Black, Sivalls & Bryson 

the res- fans Schwieger, conductor of the Kansas City Philharmonic, is the center As George London, bass-baritone (seated), sails to fulfill his engagement 
f a group of youthful autograph-seekers after one of the children's con- at the Bayreuth Festival, a farewell party is given by Paul Arnold, bari- 
erts. Twenty such concerts will be given by the orchestra next season tone; Paola Novikova; Werner Singer, pianist; and Christopher Lynch, tenor 
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for Town Hall 
for Carnegie Hall 


and for all other New York 


concert halls and auditoriums 





A. Personalized Concert Service 


handling of all technical details 
including promotion and publicity. 





Special Attention to Debut Recitals 
) 


A Representative of NCAC Management attends all concerts. 


NCAC-Carnegie Hall Award given to the outstanding debut 


recitalist in the Sunday Twilight Concert Series includes an 
NCAC Management Contract. 





Two Decades of Experience 


handling recitals for the Great Names in Music 





KREISLER ®© RACHMANINOFF e¢ PADEREWSKI ¢ TOSCANINI ¢ PINZA 
FLAGSTAD © SCHNABEL e@ FEUERMANN e¢ MARTINELLI © BRAILOWSKY 
MILSTEIN ° LEHMANN ° SZIGETI ° JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 





FOR INFORMATION concerning available dates 
WRITE— JEANNETTE F. GREEN, Manager, Recital Division 
PHONE— New York, PLaza 9-6000 





O. O. BOTTORE 
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